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Christened by its users ‘THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPE- 
WRITER.” None of its operators ever go back to the use of any other. 
‘‘The alignment of my machine is still perfect’’ is heard every day from 
the oldest operators of the Densmore. Many indisputable advantages 
and conveniences shown, and testimonials from great concerns given, in 
our free pamphlet. Our World’s Fair Exhibit may interest you. Not 
competing for medals we determined, instead, that machines from regu- 
lar stock only should be shown, enabling visitors to see how they are 
made, and why they are made so, what they can do, and how beautifully 
they can n do it. DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., 202 Broadway, New York. 


COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW. 


Those whose names appear in this directory have been recommended as mem- 
bers of the bar in good standing and men of vim and ability. If found to be 


otherwise the fact will be made known at the end of the list. 


ALABAMA, 


Seale, Etowah co.,S. W. Johnson. 
Bridgeport, Jackson co., Nelson Mac Reynolds. 
Birmingham, Jefferson ' co., Bush & Brown, 
Birmingham, Jefferson co., Ward & John. 
Calera, Shelley co., Henry L. Oliver.’ 

Clayton, Barbour CO., A. H,. Thomas. 
Columbia, Henry co., W. W. Sanders. 
Livingston, Sumpter co., Smith & Travis. 
Mobile, Mobile co., Guy C. Sibley. 


ARIZONA. 


Globe, Gila co., Peter T. Robertson. 
Tombstone, Cochise co., Wm. C. Staehle. 


ARKANSAS. 


Batesville, Independence co., Arthur Neill. 
Dewitt, Arkansas co., James A. Gibson. 

Fort Smith, Sebastian co., William M. Cravens. 
Hamburgh, Ashley co., Geo. W . Norman. 
Hot Springs, Garland CO., J. DY Kimbell. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Hanford, Tulare co., W. R. Mc 


uiddy. 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles co., 


wis A. Groff 


Los Angeles, Los nage s co., A, be Broderson. 
Oakland, Alameda co., av.Ww 
San Bernardino, San tiraeramoen Theron B. 


erson. 
Susanville, Lassen co., Spencer & Raker. 


COLORADO. 
Aspen, Pitkin co., W. W. Cooley. 
Colorado Springs, El Paso co., Jas. E. McIntyre. 
Cortez, Montezuma co., Chauncey W. Bilack- 
mer, 
Denver, Arapahoe co., h ag Knapp. 
Denver, James 8. — 
Denver, T. H. Colli 
Holyoke, Phillips a. D. Kelsey. 
Silver Cliff, Custer CO., ¥. T. "McNeeley. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Norwich, New London co., Wm, H. Shields. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Willoughb DL ay hb 
Washington, F Frank W. Hack wit 
Washington, Belva A. Lacltauna.: 
FLORIDA. 
Bartow, Polk co., J. W. Brady. 
Marianna, Jackson co., Milton & Milton. 
Milton, Santa Kosa co., C. J. Perrenot. 
GEORGIA. 
Butler, Taylor co., B. W. Brand. 
Brunswick, Glynn co., Brown & Willcoxon. 
Columbus, Muscogee co., Thornton & Mc- 
Michael. 
Decatur, DeKalb co., W. W. Braswell. 
Dublin, Laurens co., "Peyton L. Wade. 
—— Jackson Co., . C. Armistead. 
LaFayette, Walker CO., Copeland & Jackson. 
ernon, Montgomery co., Beasley, Hines 
Beasley. 


LIST CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW (CONTINUED). 


IDAHO. 
Bonner Ferry, Kootenai co., C. H. Merriam. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago, Ashland Block, Joseph C. Ficklin. 

Calesee, 147 La Salle st., Thornton & Chan- 
cellor. 

Danville, Vermilion co., Penwell & ee 

Decatur, Macon co., E. 8. McDona 

Elgin, Kane co., Hobert & M. Ireland. 

Geneseo, Henry co., Dunham & Foster. 

Lincoln, N co., "A. D. Cadwallader. 

Ridge Farm Vermilion co., H. C, Elliott. 

Rockford, Winnebago co., R. K. Welsh. 

Springfiel id, Sangamon co., H. > a Wilson. 

Paris, Edgar co., 'W. O. Roach 


INDIANA, 
Bluffton, Wells co., Levi Mock. 
Boonville Warrick co., John L. ee 
Decatur, Adams co., Paul G. Hoo 
Plymouth, Marshali co., John 8. onder. 
ashington, Daviess co., W. > Gardiner. 
Williamsport, Warren CO., C. V. McAdams. 


IOWA. 

Clinton, Clinton co., Geo. B. Phelps. 

Moines, Polk CO., Dale & Brown. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Cummins & Wright. 
Des Moines, Polk co., Chas. Mackenzie. 
Fort Madison, Lee co., J.D. M. Hamilton. 
Grand Junction, Greene co., E. G. Albert. 
Humboldt, Humboldt co., Prouty, Coyle & 


Prouty. 

Knoxville, Marion co., 8. c.  ecemneen 
Marion, Linn co., J. C. Davi 
Marshalltown, Marshall co. A: F. Haradon. 
Newton, Jasper co., H. S. Winslow. 
Sanborn, O° rien CO., » tit HL . 
Sioux Cit; , Woodbury co., 

Webster ity, Hamilive oh, Wesley 


KANSAS. 
Anthony, Harper co., J. P. Grove. 
Atwood, Rawl DS CO., Dempster Scott. 
Clay Centre Clay co., Rezin Iams. 
Coldwater, Comanche co., Shelby P. Duncan, 
Eureka, Greenwood co., W.S. Marlin. 
Garden ing 2 Finney CO., Miltoun Brown. 
Hays Cit, llis co., A. I. Gilkeson. 
Hoiton, Jackson CO., ran & Hopkins, 
Jewell City, Jewell co., J. C. Postlethwaite. 
Kansas City, William J. Fuller. 
Salina, Saline co., Joseph Moore. 
Winfield, Cowley co., Torrance & Torrance. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ashland, Boyd co., William Poage. 
Grayson, Carter CO., J. D. Jones. 
Irvine, Estill co., Grant E. Lilly. 
Louisville, Jefferson co., Newton G. Rogers, 
Morehead, Rowan co., James E. Clarke. 


LOUISIANA, 
New Iberia, Iberia co., Walter J. Burke. 
New Orleans, Orleans’ co., Harry H. Hall (At- 
torney for Bradstreet’s). 
St. Bernard, St. Bernard co., Albert Estopinal. 
Winnsboro, Franklin co., ©. L. Ber rry. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Baltimore co., a J. Chilton, 
Courtland and Lex. stree 
Baltimore, 282 St. Paul St. °fyland P. Stewart. 


Cumberland, Allegheny co., J. Semmes De- 
vecmon. 


Denton, Caroline co., Henry R. Lewis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Suffolk co., Herbert L. Baker, 178 Dev- 
onshire st. 


Foxborough, Norfolk co., Robert W. Carpen- 
r. 
Milford, Worcester co., Clark Ross Mahan. 


ixtin. 


MICHIGAN, 
Bay aes Bay co., Lee E. Joslyn. 
Benzonia, Benzie co., W. E. Bailey. 
Hastings, Barry co., James A, Sweezy. 
Middleville, Barry Co., M. F. Jordan. 
Sault St. Marie, Chippewa co., McMahon, 
Owen & Snell. 

MINNESOTA. 
Anoka, Anoka co., G. H. Wyman, 
Fergus Falls Otter Tail co., J. W. Mason, 
Henderson, Sibley co., Wm. H. Leeman. 
Minneapolis, Hennepin co., Samuel M. Davis. 
Minneapolis, Taylor & Woodward. 
Warren, Marshall co., A. Grindeland. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Decatur, Newton co., Thomas Keith. 
Greenwood, Leflore CO., Theo. P. Gibbs. 
Hazlehurst, Copiah co., George S. Dodds, 
Meridian, Lau rdale co., J. M. McBeath. 
Rosedale, Bolivar co., Chas. Scott. - 
West Point, Clay co., KF. @, Collins, 
Yazoo City, Yazoo co., 8. 8. Hudson. 


MISSOURI. 
Carthage, Jasper co., J. T. James. 
Centreville, Reynolds co., Wm. L. Beyersdorft. 
Fredericktown, Madison ‘ co., B. B. Cahoon, 
Green Ridge, Pettis co., Jamex, Ss. Ream. 
Kansas City, Jackson €O., D. B. . Campbell. 
Kingston, Caldwell co., S.C. Rog ers. 
Lamar, Barton co., Cole & Ditty. 
Liberty, Clay co., Hardwicke & Hardwicke. 
Platte ‘City, latte co. ., Alonzo D. Burnes, 
West Plains, Howell co., Livingston & Green. 


MONTANA. 
Anaconda, Deer Lodge co., T. eG 
Great Falls, Cascade co. M. M. 
Helena, Lewis and Clarke ¢ co., w W. Phelps. 


NEBRASKA, 
Chadron, Dawes co., E. 8. Ricker. 
Crete, Saline co. Fayette I. Foss, 
Grand Island, Hall co., R. R. Horth. 
Hastings, Adams co., M. A. Hartigan. 
Holdrege, Phelps co., Hall & Roberts. 
Lincoln, Lancaster co., H. W. Quaintance. 
Nebraska City, Otoe co.. John C. Watson. 
Niobrara. yd i S. Dra sy 
O’Neill, Holt co., ttley. 
Pierce, Pierce co., Wy W. Quivey. 
Valentine, Cherry co., Miller & Jones. 


NEVADA. 
Belmont, Nye co., W. N. Granger. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Asbury Park, Monmouth co., Claude V. 
Guerin. 
Freehold, Monmouth co., Frederick Parker. 
Morristown, Morris co, Augustus W. Cutler. 
— Brunswick, Middlesex co., Jas. H. Van- 
Cleef. 
Trenton, Mercer co., Linton Satterthwait. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Albuquerque, Bernalillo co., T. A. Finical. 
Los Lunas, Valencia co., J. Franco Chavez. 


NEW YORK. 


Ballston, Saratoga co., J. A. Burnham, 
Catskill, "Greene co., Frank H. Osborn. 
Irvington, Westchester co., John Harvey. 
Morrisville, Madison co., John E. Smith. 
Newburg, Orange co., John M. Gardner. 

New York City, Atk. ‘Schaumburg, 57 Broad’y. 
Se pers Dutchess co., John H. Millard, 
ester, Monroe co., Cassius C. Davy. 

Rome, Oneida co., A. Delos Kneeland. 
ane Cattaraugus co., James S. Whip- 
ple 
Troy, Rensselaer co., Gurdon G. Schrauder. 
Utica, Oneida co., George C. Carter. 


LIST CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE. 
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COUNSELLORS-AT-LAW (CONTINUED). 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Asheboro, Randolph co., John T. Brittain. 
Greensboro, Guilford co., Wm. P. Bynum; Jr. 
Greenville, Pitt co., B. F. Tyson. 
Snow Hill, Greene co., T. C. Wooten. 
Williamston, Martin CO., Moore & Stubbs. 
Whiteville, Columbus co., Lewis & Burkhead. 

NORTH ee 
rgo, Cass co., 8. G. Robe: 
New W Rockford, Eady co.. SF. Kelme. 
Rugby, Pierce co., E. A. lone, 
Sykeston, Wells co., A. G. Covell. 
OHIO. 

Cambridge, Guernsey co., Taylor and Scott. 
Findlay, Hancock co., W.H. McElwaine, 
Fremont, Sandusky CO., Byron R. Dudrow. 
Jackson, Jackson co., R. L. Grimes. 
Marietta, Washington co., Samuel 8. Knowles. 
Norwalk, Huron co.. Charles Hill Stewart. 
Sabina, Clinton co., Ww. H. Dakin, 
Sandusky, Erie co., Henry Schoepfie. 


OKLAHOMA, 
Guthrie, Logan co., T. H. Cuppage. 


OREGON, 
Gold Beach, Curry co., J. Huntley. 
Oregon City, Clackamas co., George C. Brow- 


nell, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Brookville, Jefferson co., John M. White. 
Chicora, Butler co., M. B. ay rad 
Danville, Montour co., R. 8S. Am 
Easton, Northampton’ om Willis § S. "Hetrick, 
Ebensburg, Cambria co. = * —— 
Greenville, Mercer co., Keck 
Harrisburg, Dauphin co. * eawin W. Jackson. 
Honesdale, Wayne co., E. C. Mumford. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon co., Geo. B. Orlady. 
Indiana, Indiana co., Watson & ry Beky 
Lebanon Lebanon co., J. P.S. Gobin. 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon co., Wm. G. Freyman. 
Meadville, Crawford co., E. W. McArthur. 
New Castle, Lawrence €0., W. H. Falls, 
New Castle, Lawrence co. "E. T. Kurtz 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia co., "ailen H. 
Gangwer, 416 Walnut st. 
Pittsburg, Allegheny co., Duncan & King, 121 
Fourth ave. 
Ridgway, Elk co., Chas. B. Earley. 
Scranton kawanna co., Edward Miles, 
Warren, Warren co., Homer J. Muse. 
Williamsport, Lycoming co., H. W. Whitehead. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston, Charleston co., Smythe & Lee. 
Charleston, Charleston co., Charles E. Prioleau. 
Florence, Florence co., W. A. Brunson, 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Aberdeen, Brown co., Chas. N. Harris. 
Beresford, Lincoln co., A. F. Crandall, 


Brookin , Brookings co co., James F’, Brooke, 
Clark, Clark co., 8. Keenan. 
Deadw: , Lawrence co., Martin & Mason. 


Gettysburg, } — co., A. L. Ellis. 
Huron, John L. Pyle. 
Hot on 3 neg Fal ‘River co., E. D. Norton. 
Parker, Turner co., B. H. 

Sioux Falls, Minnehaha c co., ‘Bailey & Voorhees, 
Sioux Falls, Minnehaha co., U.S. G. Cherry. 
—— — Minnehaha co., Kirby Mercantile 


Agen 
Sioux Fails, Minnehaha co., Donovan & Glo- 
ver. 


TENNESSEE, 


Chattan , Hamilton co., Halbert B. Case. 
wo Lincoln co., J. H. Holman, 
Harriman, Roane co., A. R. McKenzie. 
Helenwood, J. J. Ne rt. 
urfreesboro, _— ‘ord co., P. P. Mason. 
Nashville, Davidson co., Sumner A. Wilson. 
Newport, Cocké’co., W. 0. M 
TEXAS. 
a og rcher co., T. H. Marbe 
wie, Mon ue o., T Thomas & fecDonald. 
Brody: McCulloch co., F. M. Newman. 
Cleburne, Johnson cO., Crane & Ramsey. 
Corsicana, Navarro CO., Lee, Callaway & Free- 


Fort Worth, Tarrant co., Wm. R. Booth. 
— Worth, Tarrant co., Ross & Terrell. 
ew, Gregg co.. cO., Otho, F. Lane. 

inney, Oa White. 

Fos Antonio, Bexar: go. re "A. a 

Snyder, Scurry co., C. C. Johnso 

Stanton, Martin co., J ohn B. "Littier. 

Waco, McLennan co co., John J. Dyer. 


UTAH. 


Ogden City, Weber co., Breeden & Gunnell. 
Park City, Summit co., W. I. Snyder. 
a Lake City, Salt Lake co., Shepard, Cherry 


* VERMONT. 
Barre, Washington co., John W. Gordon. 


VIRGINIA, 


Big Stone Gap, Wise co., Mathews & Maynor. 
Jonesville, Lee co., Geo. W. Blankinship. 
Lebanon, Russell co., AY: res & Brownin; ng. 
Lynchburg, Campbell ~ 4 William B. Tinsley. 
Wee son, Shenandoah co., Robert J. 
Walker. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, King co., W. P. McElwain. 
Seattle, King co., John D. Atkinson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Charleston, Kanawha co., W. 8. Laidley. 
Fairmont, Marion co., Ww. H, Martin. 
Kingwood, ston co., D. M. Wotring. 
Wayne, Wayne co., E. D. Crum, 


WISCONSIN. 


Trempeleau . 8S. Richmond, 
— Beloit. took oo J. N. Hughes, 
Chippewa I Falls, Chippewa co., W. H. Stafford. 
erson, Jefferson co., W. H. ’ Porter. 
Somat, Kewaunee co., John Watiawa. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee CO., James Douglass 
(Pabst Building). 
Oconomowoc, Waukesha co., Edwin Hurlbut. 
a = Winnebago co., Felker, Stewart & 
elker. 
Shawano, Shawano co., G. C, Dickinson. 
West Superior, Douglas co., J. B. Arnold. 


BANKS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Santa Barbara, First National. J. W. Calkins, 
Pres., A. L. Lincoln, Cash. 


COLORADO. 


Akron, Bank of Akron. George Murray, 
Pres., W. B. Colvin, Cash. 
First National. L. L. Bailey, Pres., 


. Siddons, Cash. 


Cuey, 


NoTe.—From reliable information we conclude Ph the following are not worthy 9 a place in 


any legal directory: Chas. T. Thweatt, Dadeville, Ala.; G. R. 
rt, Weigh Cassius K, Breneman, yy ‘Antonio, Texas ; Jos. T. 
right, a "i Thos. 


Hargrave, yy 
chester, Ky.; R. 
Columbus, Neb. ; 
Ness City, Kan.; 
Troan, Madison, Wis 


enned 





0.3 
E. Keeley, tH Dam, Wie A : 
"A.W. Burnett, Kansas City. Yio: John P. 

Cameron, Colunibus, Ga.; Stephen J. Stilwell, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


cKee, LaCrosse, Kan.; J. 
re uo, ae 8. T 7. Tucker, Win- 
urITYy, Vv ngstone an. 
Jamison, Kansas City, No. 3 o J. Bill ls, 
De ae Madison, Fla.; Edward J. 


. McCoy, Talbotton, Ga.; H.C. 
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THE POLITICAL REUNION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 


BY AN EX-MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT. 


ONTINENTAL union, or the political reunion of the United 
States and Canada, is the most comprehensive and impor- 
tant question before the American people. The political reunion 
of the two great English-speaking communities who now occupy 
and control this continent, to quote Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
‘“‘would exclude war from North America and dedicate the 
whole continent securely to peaceful industry and progress. It 
would remove all internal customs, lines, and impediments to 
trade. It would make the St. Lawrence, the fisheries, the seal- 
ing grounds, and all privileges which are now the subject of 
perpetual dispute, the undisputed heritage of all.’’ 

Professor Smith’s conclusions cannot be successfully disputed, 
and, therefore, the subject merits the earnest, thoughtful, and 
serious consideration of all those who create, control, and direct 
public opinion in this country. It should be discussed in a 
broad, liberal, kindly spirit upon both sides of the boundary 
line. The reunion of these two great communities is not desira- 
ble unless consummated, as the matured judgment of a large 
majority of all concerned, upon terms generous, just, and honor- 
able to both of the contracting parties. It can only be accom- 
plished peacefully after full, free, public discussion in the press 
and upon the public platform in both countries. The advocates 
of political reunion have nothing to fear from public discussion. 
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They can well afford to create it and abide by the result. The 
advantages of reunion are so great to both communities, from a 
financial, commercial, industrial, and political standpoint, that 
to arouse discussion and investigation in a generous and kindly 
spirit, is to assure its peaceful consummation. 

The proper attitude for the people of the United States to 
assume was admirably expressed in a very few words by Prof. 
Smith, when requested to prepare a resolution for adoption by 
the National Convention, held at Minneapolis in 1892, and was 
as follows: ‘‘Let Canada cast in her lot with her own continent 
and she shali have all that the continent can give her. We will 
respect her freedom of action and welcome her, when she desires 
it, into an equal and honorable union.” 

Canadians (and they are many) who earnestly desire to see 
political reunion peacefully consummated, and are quite willing 
and ready to make great personal sacrifices to promote and 
secure it, need and deserve a public declaration of assurance in 
unmistakable terms from a large non-partisan organized body of 
American citizens, fairly representative of public opinion in this 
country, that when they have educated and prepared a majority of 
the Canadian people to desire and seek reunion, Canada will be 
cordially received upon terms just and generous into ‘‘an equal 
and honorable union.’’ They seek this moral support from the 
people of this country, and they should not seek it in vain. They 
cannot fairly be asked or expected to enter upon and sustain a 
campaign of education upon this subject without this assurance. 
If the advantages to flow from reunion were simply of a finan- 
cial or commercial character, and this country were to reap all 
the benefits, there might be good reasons for the sentiment 
frequently expressed by Americans, that all advances should 
come from the Canadians, and that our position should be one of 
supreme indifference. The benefits are mutual and far tran- 
scend, in importance, financial or commercial gain. 

The political reunion of the United States and Canada will 
remove forever the causes most likely to involve this country in 
a serious conflict with Great Britain and make it possible to 
create and establish a moral union between America and the 
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Mother land, which cannot be attained under present con- 
ditions. 

This alone is of far greater importance to the several branches 
of the English-speaking race throughout the world than all the 
financial and commercial advantages to flow from it to the 
people of North America. The influence for good of a moral 
union between reunited North America and Great Britain, upon 
the promotion, extension, and preservation of government by the 
people cannot be overestimated. Such a union would power- 
fully influence the settlement of all international disputes by 
peaceful arbitration rather than by the sword, and tend to cause 
the disbandment of the great armies of Europe, which are a 
constant menace to its peace and a heavy and unjust burden to 
its toiling millions, as well as a perpetual disturbing factor in 
the financial, commercial, industrial, and political affairs of the 
whole world. If the peace of Europe were assured, financial, 
commercial, and industrial values would rest upon a more 
stable foundation. The influence of the political reunion of 
these two English communities upon the preservation of peace 
in North and South America deserves consideration. Our 
commercial interests alone in South America are already very 
great and are rapidly increasing, and with the completion of 
the Nicaragua Canal they will be largely further augmented. 

Continental union was proposed to the people of Quebec by 
the Continental Congress in session in Philadelphia upon 
October 26, 1774, and again in May, 1775. It was advocated by 
Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Samuel Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Jay, Livingston, John Adams, and Gouverneur 
Morris. The failure to secure its consummation at that time 
was largely due to the publication of an ultra Protestant attack 
upon the Roman Catholics of Lower Canada. 

It might have been effected in 1837 but for the cold indiffer- 
ence of the American people, which enabled the imperial gov- 
ernment to easily crush the annexation movement then active in 
Canada, and drive its chief promoters, William Lyon McKenzie 
and John Rolph, into exile. And still again in 1849, when 
such prominent political leaders as the late Sir George Cartier 
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and Sir Alexander T. Galt; Sir Leonard Tilley, the present 
Governor of New Brunswick; Sir John J. C. Abbott, ex- 
premier of the Dominion ; and Sir David McPherson, a senator 
of Canada, signed the Montreal annexation manifesto, but for 
the determined opposition of the leaders of the pro-slavery 
party in this country, who feared the effect of the admission of 
several new free states into the Union, and to prevent which, 
they secured, through President Pierce, the Reciprocity Treaty 
of 1854, which gave to Canada the financial and commercial 
advantages of political union without separation from Great 
Britain. Our Civil War, and its attendant burdens, allayed the 
desire of the Canadian people for a time for political reunion, 
but soon after 1875, when we had re-established our financial 
credit upon a firm basis and demonstrated our ability and 
willingness to discharge all of our obligations, the latent desire 
for reunion was revived and has been steadily increasing ever 
since, and now exists upon a broader basis and upon stronger 
convictions as to its beneficent results than ever before. 

Seward, Sumner, and Blaine, a trio of clear and far-sighted 
statesmen, all strongly favored continental union, upon the basis 
under discussion. Mr. Seward purchased Alaska chiefly for its 
influence in promoting political union with Canada. 

The Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, of Connecticut, in his ‘ His- 
toric Policy of the United States as to Annexation,’’ predicts 
‘that the North American Continent, with every island on the 
east and the Hawaiian group upon the west, all bound to it as 
satellites to their planet, will, if we continue our present policy 
as to annexation, come under the American flag.”’ 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in his ‘‘A Look Ahead,’’ sees in conti- 
nental union not only a most desirable moral tnion between 
all powerful reunited North America and the Mother land 
securing beneficent results to humanity, but a possible political 
reunion of the several branches of the Anglo Saxon race. 

The Hon. Carl Schurz, while objecting to the annexation of 
Hawaii, favors political union with Canada. 

The Hon. John Sherman, the nestor of the United States 
Senate, has expressed the opinion that continental union is the 
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most important question before the American people demanding 
solution at the present time. 

The Hon. Anthony Higgins, in a brilliant address delivered 
in Detroit upon the 22d day of February last (Washington’s 
birthday), declared continental union to be ‘‘our manifest des- 
tiny,’’ and supported his declaration with many cogent reasons. 

The Hon. Honore Mercer, ex-premier of the province of 
Quebec, the most adroit and skillful political leader, with a 
stronger personal following than any of his cotemporaries, is 
organizing in that province the Independence party, as the first 
practical step toward continental union. 

The Hon. Charles A. Dana, the cleverest editor upon the 
American press, a clear and far-sighted political leader, always 
an American when American interests are involved, has for 
some years past made an aggressive, determined, and persistent 
demand for continental union, asserting that no event likely to 
happen will accomplish so much to preserve the peace of the 
world, establish cordial relations between all the branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, promote, extend, and perpetuate self- 
government, and add so largely to the influence, prestige, and 
power of North America. 

Enough has been written to justify the creation of a non- 
partisan organization in this country, for the avowed purpose of 
securing continental union by all peaceful, lawful, and honora- 
ble means. 

A solid Canadian vote has been suggested in some quarters as 
an objection to political reunion. The late Secretary Seward, as 
long ago as 1867, completely disposed of that objection by show- 
ing that the interests of the English-speaking maratime provin- 
ces would always be with our Atlantic States, that those of the 
great central Protestant province of Ontario would be with New 
York, Ohio, and Michigan, while the interests of British Colum- 
bia would be with our Pacific States, and that of any provinces 
or states organized between Ontario and the Rocky Mountains 
would be with our Northwestern States. Mr. Seward’s con- 
clusions are as valid to-day as when he first published them. 

The great French Roman Catholic province of Quebec, the 
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second in population and wealth in the Dominion, which con- 
trols the mouth of the St. Lawrence, the key which holds the 
Confederacy together, which separates the English Protestant 
maratime provinces from Ontario, and whose best and nearest 
market will always be in our New England States, and whose 
children to the number of five hundred thousand have settled 
there, will never unite with the other Canadian provinces to 
create a solid Canadian vote, when she becomes a sovereign 
state in the American Union. At the present time, there are 
seven provinces in the Canadian Confederation, each one having 
a local legislature. As states in the Union they would be 
entitled to only fourteen senators and twenty-five members of 
the House of Representatives. No danger could, therefore, 
come to the Republic from a solid Canadian vote, even if it 
were possible to organize it. 

Another objection sometimes raised to continental union, is 
the incorporation into the Republic of the French Roman 
Catholic province of Quebec. This objection is not founded 
upon knowledge, but upon prejudice. The Canadian French 
Romanists are a kindly, home and kindred loving, domestic, 
peaceful, law-abiding, moral people. Life and property are as 
secure in Quebec as in any state in the Republic, and far more 
so than in many of them. 

The French Catholics have a very large majority in Montreal, 
and yet for the past thirty years the mayors of that city have 
been chiefly chosen from the English-speaking race. We have 
five hundred thousand French Canadians in the Eastern States 
who are quite as law-abiding as the average of the citizens of 
New England. They are naturally republican and will readily 
harmonize with our institutions. 

There is not anywhere in the world two and one half millions 
of people in a body the equal of the inhabitants of Ontario in 
all respects, and so free from objectionable and disturbing 
elements. They are as thoroughly versed in the art of self- 
government, and as industrious, ambitious, energetic, enterpris- 
ing, progressive, moral, law-abiding, peaceful, and wisely con- 
servative as our best and most favored communities. 
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Imperial federation as a desirable and practical solution of the 
future relation of Canada to the United States and the British 
Empire, has no substantial support in the Dominion. Its 
advocates are over-zealous loyalists and impractical political 
dreamers. A federation of the several branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race with the United States left out, is not worth a 
moment’s consideration, and if attempted to prolong Britain’s 
control upon the continent, will sooner or later lead to a war for 
the complete supremacy of the republic in North America. It 
would certainly create and develop a spirit of antagonism be- 
tween the United States and the Federated Empire, which 
would increase rather than remove the causes which tend to 
produce a conflict between the two chief branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Practically it is a dead political issue in Canada. 

Unrestricted reciprocity and commercial union as a settlement 
of our relations with Canada, as proposed by the leaders of the 
oft defeated Liberal party, are ‘‘unsubstantial dreams’’ while 
Canada remains a British dependency. Great Britain will never 
consent, while she is responsible to the world for Canada, to the 
free admission into Canada of the product of our manufactories 
while that of hers is subject to a high customs duty. Nor will a 
majority of the Canadian electorate ever consent to a treaty 
which opens their market free to our manufactories, which can 
be abrogated at any time after ten years. Nor will the govern- 
ment of the United States enter into a treaty of that character 
which would be experimental as to its results and might become 
very embarrassing in dealing with other nations, which cannot 
be terminated at pleasure after a limited period. 

Independence will add to the per capita cost of government 
and defense without enlarging the market for the surplus prod- 
ucts of Canada or without lessening the exodus of her people or 
increasing her ability to divert immigration to her shores. As 
population must precede development and development an in- 
crease in the value of fixed investments, independence will not 
afford Canada any relief from the difficulties which surround 
her at the present time, or allay the spirit of unrest which pre- 
vails from Cape Briton to Vancouver, or remove the impression 
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that exists in the minds of her people that a radical political 
change is impending. Independence can only be practically 
considered as a step toward continental union. It is a pre- 
liminary step only toward reaching a finality. Only status quo or 
a continuance of British connection under present conditions re- 
mains to be considered. 

The Hon. Edward Blake, the late leader of the Liberal party, 
now a member of the Imperial Parliament, who retired from 
public life in Canada rather than approve of unrestricted reci- 
procity or commercial union, in his farewell address to his 
constituents, described the present policy of Canada as ‘‘tending 
toward disintegration and annexation.’’ Mr. Erastus Wiman, 
a most sincere and ardent defender and advocate of his native 
land, describes the present policy of Canada as ‘“‘one of re- 
tardation, of slow development, of declining values, of an exodus 
of population, of increasing indebtedness, and decreased power 
of payment.’’ Clearly then continental union is the only prac- 
tical policy under discussion which will secure the rapid devel- 
opment of the boundless natural resources of Canada and forever 
settle her relation to her great neighbor to the south of her and 
to the outside world. 

Mr. Wiman in a letter published in Truth, in March, 1891, 
wrote as follows: ‘‘The two nationalities set out side by side 
one hundred and twenty years ago on the race for continental 
supremacy. The United States had an untried form of govern- 
ment, had no capital, no backing, and no previous experience, 
working out on a vast scale a plan of self-government, and an 
experiment in finance and development. Canada had behind 
her Great Britain, stable institutions,-enormous supplies of 
money, and everything to make her great. Yet to-day the two 
countries are widely different in the results achieved. One has 
a population of sixty-four millions; the other a population of 
barely five millions. Measured by every standard of comparison, 
the experiment in Canada of self-reliance and self-development 
is a failure.’’ Is not one hundred and twenty years quite long 
enough to continue a policy of ‘‘retardation and slow development, 
of increasing indebtedness and decreasing power of payment” ? 
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Mr. Wiman in the same letter declares that: ‘‘ If the Declar- 
ation of Independence had taken in the whole continent, the 
same relative progress would have taken place north of the 
forty-fifth parallel—the lakes and the St. Lawrence—that has 
taken place to the south of them, and the world would have been 
enriched to double the extent of the contributions from the 
United States.’’ Few well-informed and unprejudiced Cana- 
dians will question Mr. Wiman’s statement. Why then any 
longer delay the consummation of political reunion ? 

Nearly one million native-born Canadians (one fourth in num- 
ber of all living Canadians in the world) have left their native 
land and become residents of the United States. It is an aston- 
ishing fact that Canada, settled by Anglo-Saxons, with an area 
of more than three million square miles in a most healthful and 
invigorating climate, with a population of less than five millions, 
with boundless undeveloped wealth in her unoccupied agricul- 
tural and mineral lands, forests, and fisheries, an educational 
system unsurpassed in any country, a free press, a free church, 
enjoying all but in name republican institutions and local self- 
government, should fail in every effort made to attract or retain 
immigration, and that so great a percentage of her native-born 
sons and daughters should desert her. 

Her government has expended some millions of dollars in 
maintaining for many years a system of immigration agencies 
throughout Great Britain and upon the continent of Europe, 
and in paying ocean passages, with very meagre results. The 
fact that for some time past a special effort has been made to 
induce Scotch Crofters, Icelanders, and Russian Mennonites to 
settle upon lands in the northwest territories with poor success 
clearly indicates that the attempt to secure a better class of 
settlers has proved a failure. 

In 1870 the population of the United States was ten and one 
half times that of Canada. In 1890 thirteen times greater, with 
a strong probability that at the close of the century it will be 
fifteen and one half times greater. The United States, therefore, 
will continue to attract the most ambitious, enterprising, and 
skillful in all the walks of life. The rewards of skill and labor 
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will always be greater here than in Canada if present political 
conditions there continue. We shall constantly draw from her 
the class she most needs, viz. : her most skillful workers, her 
best thinkers, and her most successful and intelligent organizers 
and managers. Her loss in this respect will increase rather than 
diminish. Our end of the whiffletree is now more than thirteen 
times longer than hers, and the leverage in our favor will stead- 
ily and constantly increase so long as Canadians insist upon 
preserving their monarchical institutions. 

Personal observation for the past forty years justifies the 
statement that the Canadian people are steadily becoming less 
English and more American in their tastes, habits, customs, sen- 
timent, spirit, aspirations, institutions, and legislation. Although 
a British dependency, Canada adopted the American policy 
of protection to home industrigs, and even her judicial system 
is being steadily assimilated to ours. In organizing the confed- 
eration, the federal system, with local legislatures in the several 
provinces, was adopted against the determined opposition of the 
Imperial party. All her railways at great cost abandoned the 
English wide gauge and adopted the standard American gauge. 
She abolished a state church, adopted the secret ballot, repre- 
sentation according to population, a written Constitution, state 
education, a decimal currency in place of the sterling, the net 
ton, and our municipal system. Her people are as tenacious of 
their right to direct and control their own local affairs through 
their municipal councils as our own. If Canada should become 
an independent state she would certainly adopt a republican 
form of government modeled after that of the United States. 

The gain to the people of Canada from political reunion can 
hardly be overestimated. They will.share in all the advantages 
of our enormous and rapidly expanding home market for their 
- surplus products and in the benefits to be derived from the great 
variety of our natural productions, and also share equally in all 
the advantages of the commercial treaties which we, as a great 
consuming nation, may negotiate with other powers. (As an 
appendage of the British Crown, they do not have the same op- 
portunities.) The value of their fisheries will be immensely aug- 
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mented, their vast mineral resources developed, their arable lands 
occupied and cultivated, their numerous water powers improved, 
their waterways enlarged, their railway mileage extended, their 
shipping share upon equal terms in our coasting trade upon the 
sea and lakes, the exodus of their most ambitious and energetic 
sons and daughters suspended, and their population rapidly and 
largely multiplied, the market and productive value of all their 
fixed investments increased, the dread of impending political re- 
organization removed, a firm foundation reached upon which to 
securely establish their financial, commercial, industrial, educa- 
tional, and political institutions, and the absolute. control of 
their own local affairs permanently assured. Continental union 
will deliver the Canadian people from bondage to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, which controls and operates one half 
of the railway mileage of the Dominion, although first chartered 
in 1881. The late Sir John A. MacDonald, as premier of Canada 
and leader of the Tory party, induced Parliament to create this 
gigantic monopoly and grant it enormous special powers and 
privileges for the purpose, largely, of maintaining his supremacy. 
The railway company exercises its power and influence and con- 
tributes liberally to election funds to sustain the party which 
created it, and in return the parliamentary majority grants it ad- 
ditional favors and privileges to aid in maintaining its monopoly. 
Neither could exist under present conditions without the other, 
therefore, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company actively op- 
poses continental union. 

The settlement of our rights in the Behring Sea would be of 
far greater value if the Canadian people had a common interest 
with us in the preservation of the seal fisheries. There has 
been scarcely a single question of dispute between the govern- 
ment of Great Britain and that of the United States which has 
not grown out of, or been complicated by, Britain’s proprietary 
interest in the northern portion of this continent. It has also 
doubtless been the promoting cause of much of her unfriendly 
treatment of our interests in the past. 

The Canadian people anticipate that the present national ad- 
ministration will consent to a practical renewal of the reciprocity 
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treaty of 1854, which gave them free access to this market for 
their surplus natural products, of which we produce a surplus 
in excess of the home demand and are compelled to export, 
without permitting the admission into their limited market of 
the product of our manufactories, except upon payment of a 
high customs duty. They have never contributed one dollar to 
create, maintain, or defend our market—and will not so long as 
Canada remains a British colony. Why then should we grant 
them valuable commercial privileges which we would not grant 
to England, France, or Germany ? 

Mr. Seward, as secretary of state in Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet, 
gave notice of the abrogation of the treaty of 1854 in 1864, and 
declined to consider a renewal. President Grant declined, at the 
request of the Hon. George Brown, Special Commissioner from 
Canada to the United States, to urge upon Congress a treaty of 
reciprocity upon terms more favorable to the United States than 
that of 1854, because it would delay a final settlement of our 
relations to Canada, and of hers to Great Britain. Mr. 
Brown expended a large sum of money in this country to create 
a public sentiment favorable to a renewal of reciprocity, but 
without avail. 

Mr. Blaine, as secretary of state, declined even to consider a 
commercial treaty with Canada which did not include the ad- 
mission into Canada, free of duty, of a large line of our manu- 
factured products. Negotiations were first begun by England 
for the free admission of the surplus natural products of Canada 
into our market in 1816. All advances were repelled until the 
slave power in 1854 forced the treaty of 1854 upon Congress, and 
President Pierce to allay the desire of the Canadian people for 
annexation, and thus prevent the admission of several more free 
states into the Union. It may be confidently asserted, that no 
treaty with Great Britain, for the free admission of the natural 
products of her Canadian provinces into this country, would 
ever have been seriously considered by the government of the 
United States had it not been for the influence of the pro slavery 
party. 

Continental union involves a final settlement of all questions 
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relating to the fisheries in the Atlantic and Pacific, in the best 
interest of all parties specially concerned. It assures the devel- 
opment of the St. Lawrence as an outlet and inlet to and from 
tidewater, for the rapidly expanding commerce of the interior of 
the continent. It will remove all necessity for ever fortifying 
our northern frontier ; it will lessen the per capita cost of gov- 
ernment and defense; it will remove the chief obstacle in regu- 
lating and controlling our trans-continental railway traffic, by 
bringing the Canadian railways under the interstate commerce 
law. Our present legislation and customs regulations for the 
shipment of merchandise in bond, in transit from one part of the 
United States to another through Canada, work great injustice 
to our own great trans-continental lines and open a wide door 
for fraud upon the customs revenue. It will remove a serious 
difficulty in controlling and preventing Chinese immigration. 

It will remove forever all excuse, right, or opportunity for 
interference with the domestic affairs of this continent, by any 
foreign power. It will, to quote Prof. Smith, “call forth the 
vast mineral wealth of the North, now dormant, by admitting 
American capital and enterprise to a region which they are now 
prevented from freely entering by mistrust of a foreign jurisdic- 
tion.’’ It will open to settlement, as the result of the permanent 
free admission to this market of the products of the soil, an 
immense area in a climate which tends to develop and stimulate 
the conservative and best elements of human character, so essen- 
tial in maintaining and perpetuating self-government and free 
institutions. 

The Toronto Globe, the organ of the Liberal party of Canada 
and the most ably edited, most influential and widely circulated 
journal in the Dominion, on several occasions has declared that 
a renewal of the reciprocity treaty of 1854 would ‘‘ destroy the 
political reunion movement in a single night.’’ 

Sir Oliver Mowat, for the past twenty years premier of 
Ontario, and the most successful and clever political leader of 
high character ever developed in Canadian public affairs, in a 
published interview a short time ago gave expression to sub- 
stantially the same sentiments. Mr. Erastus Wiman, the highest 
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Canadian authority resident in this country, with great candor 
and frankness upon more than a score of occasions when address- 
ing public meetings in Canada, told his countrymen that unless 
they could secure a treaty of reciprocity with the United States, 
political reunion was inevitable, and in giving his testimony 
before the Committee of the United Senate upon our “‘trade rela- 
tions with Canada,”’ stated that with a renewal of the recipro- 
city treaty of 1854, political reunion would take place when a 
sufficient number of Americans had emigrated to Canada to 
create a majority of the population of that country. 

It cannot be possible that the present administration will be 
so disloyal to American interests as to renew a treaty, or adopt 
a fiscal policy, which will delay or endanger the final solution of 
a great continental problem, of the highest importance to our 
future development and security from serious foreign complica- 
tions. 

Had political reunion been consummated when prosposed by 
the Continental Congress in 1774, the War of 1812 would prob- 
ably have been avoided. Had it been accomplished in 1837, or 
1849, we should almost certainly have escaped the Civil War of 
1861, which cost us more than $8,000,000,000 in money and one 
million lives. The slave power would not have appealed to the 
sword of the several provinces of Canada, had there been free 
and loyal states in the Union, and Great Britain had not had a 
foothold upon this continent. It was the expectation of Eng- 
land’s support that precipitated the Rebellion. Is it not sound 
statesmanship to anticipate all possible complications that may 
arise, and take such action as will prevent them and so remove 
the danger? Therefore, would it not be disloyal to adopt a pol- 
icy which will strengthen British power upon this continent? 

The strongest active opposition in Canada to continental union 
will come from the political leaders now in power, and from those 
who hope to gain power at the next general election, the mem- 
bers of the Dominion and provincial civil service, all of whom 
are appointed for life, the judiciary included, the manufacturers 
and wholesale merchants who have an established and profitable 
trade, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which has 
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been granted enormous and valuable special powers and privi- 
leges by the government of Canada. 

They all oppose it for personal reasons. There is a large body 
of citizens who look forward (many of them born in Great Brit- 
ain) to continental union as the only practical and final solution 
of the future of Canada, who desire to defer action upon it in 
their lifetime for sentimental reasons, but who will not aggres- 
sively oppose it when presented in a kindly and generous spirit, 
upon terms which Canadians can honorably accept without hu- 
miliation. 

If imperial federation, unrestricted reciprocity, commercial 
union, independence, status quo, and ‘‘an equal and honorable 
union’? with the United States were presented to the people of 
Canada for acceptance or rejection through the ballot box, after 
calm and free discussion in the press and upon the public plat- 
form, a majority of the electorate would decide in favor of an 
‘‘equal and honorable reunion’’ with their neighbors upon this 
continent. 

If continental union is, as has been set forth, one of the 
most important questions before the people of the United States 
and Canada, and its consummation will secure beneficent results 
to both of the great communities involved, there is not any valid 
reason why the more numerous and therefore the more powerful 
people should not publicly declare their willingness to accept it 
as a final and peaceful solution of their relations with the less 
numerous and therefore less powerful community, nor is there 
any good reason why either community should not use all lawful, 
peaceful and honorable means to hasten its consummation. - 

With an assurance from a large and representative non-par- 
tisan body of American citizens of a cordial welcome into an 
equal and honorable union upon terms just and generous, advo- 
cates of continental union in Canada would rapidly multiply, 
and the two political parties, as now organized there, would be 
disintegrated and reorganized as advocates and opponents of a 
reunited North America. 

It is no doubt true, however, that an organized movement in 
this country upon the lines suggested by Prof. Smith, no matter 
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in how kindly a spirit it may be conceived and expressed, will 
call forth from the leaders of the Monarchial party of Canada, 
fierce, vehement, and angry denunciations, and Canadian resi- 
dents who may codperate with such an organization will be 
howled down as disloyalists, but after the first Tory yell has sub- 
sided, it will be discovered that it was caused by the fatal blow, 
the kindly and generous invitation issued to Canadians to enter 
into an equal and honorable union, given the enemies in Canada 
of republican institutions. A general discussion of the question 
upon its merits will then proceed and a peaceful reunion in due 
time will be consummated. 

If a large non-partisan organized body of American citizens, 
fairly representing those who create, control, and direct public 
opinion, should adopt and publish as an expression of public 
sentiment in this country a resolution similar to the following, it 
could not wound the feelings of the Canadian people, or justly 
offend them, but would certainly hasten a solution of our rela- 
tions to that great Anglo-Saxon community. 

Resolved, That we believe that the political reunion of the 
two great English-speaking communities, who now occupy and 
control North America, will deliver the continent from the 
scourge of war and dedicate it to the arts of peace, lessen the 
per capita cost of government and defense, insure the rapid 
development of its unlimited natural resources, enlarge its 

. domestic and foreign commerce, protect and preserve its wealth, 
resources, privileges and opportunities, as the undisputed herit- 
age of all, and promote, extend and perpetuate government by 
the people. We therefore invite the Canadian people to cast in 
their lot with their own continent, and assure them that they 
shall have all that the continent can give them. We will 
respect their freedom of action, and welcome them, when they 
desire it, into an equal and honorable union. 

Since 1860, we have readjusted, at great cost, the labor system 
of sixteen states, which was disorganized by the abolition of 
slavery ; paid more than $8,000,000,000, as the money cost of 
the Civil War, expended immense sums upon education, the arts, 
sciences, and organized charities ; created and established upon 
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a firm basis an industrial system which is the wonder of the 
world; enlarged and diversified the field for the employment of 
skilled labor and increased its reward ; encouraged the applica- 
tion of mental power in production and distribution and in the 
economical expenditure of human force ; laid the foundation for 
@ navy commensurate with the possibilities and needs of our 
rapidly growing foreign trade; developed an internal or domes- 
tic commerce far exceeding in value and tonnage that of any 
other nation; invested large sums in promoting the development 
of our vast mineral resources; created and established a national 
banking system which has won the confidence of our wisest and 
most experienced financiers; restored and raised the credit of the 
nation in the financial centers of the world to the highest rank ; 
constructed the most complete and extensive telegraph and tele- 
phone systems known to man; established and developed a daily 
press without a rival in power and influence for good in any 
country ; more than doubled our population ; nearly quadrupled 
the market value and earning power of our national resources ; 
enormously increased the ability of our people to produce the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life; subjected, directed, 
and employed the elements and forces of Nature for the service 
of man to a greater extent and in a larger field than any other 
people, and constructed and equipped at a cost of $10,000,000, - 
000 nearly 150,000 miles of railway. 

With our financial, commercial, industrial, educational, and 
political institutions firmly established and directed, by a higher 
average intelligence in the future than in the past, with greater 
freedom of individual thought and action, and the causes most 
likely to disturb the harmonious working of all the parts for the 
general good removed, what may we not accomplish as a nation 
for the welfare of the human race and the promotion of self-gov- 
ernment? 

Continental union upon equal and honorable terms gives the 
Canadian people an equal share in all the benefits, privileges, 
and opportunities which we now or hereafter may enjoy towards 
the creation and preservation of which they have not made any 
contribution. Is it unreasonable for us to insist that the only 
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basis upon which we will share these blessings with them is that 
of political reunion upon terms just, generous, and honorable to 
both of the contracting parties? 

When pensions to our war veterans have ceased to be a tax 
upon the national revenue, we shall have expended.more than 
$10,000,000,000 as the money cost of the Civil War, in addition 
to the sacrifice of one million productive lives. 

Had we paid this vast sum in installments to the owners of the 
slaves for their peaceful emancipation, it would have prevented 
the terrible destruction of human life, the disorganization of the 
productive energies of the Southern States, the bitter antago- 
nisms which have existed and will continue to exist between the 
white and black race there, and between the whole race at the 
South and North, and have given the South an immense capital 
for development. 

Less than one tenth of one per cent of the money cost of the 
war expended upon a peaceful campaign of education in the 
United States and Canada, will secure a reunited North America, 
an event which, in its beneficent results to humanity, will take 
rank in history with the founding of the Republic by Washing- 
ton and its preservation by Lincoln. 

FRANCIS WAYLAND GLEN. 








THE SOUTH FOR A PROTECTIVE TARIFF IN 1896. 


BY GUY C. SIBLEY, OF THE MOBILE BAR. 


F THE financial panic of 1893 has served no better purpose, 
it may be truly regarded as a blessing, if it shall serve to 
awaken, throughout the country, a spirit of investigation which 
may determine its cause. For the first time since the war, re- 
cent events have placed the South in a condition to divide upon 
economic questions, and it will not be a difficult matter to enlist 
her sympathies and votes for a protective tariff. She is ready 
and willing to learn, and also to act, when she is convinced that 
she is right, and these events have forced her into a position 
where she must think more, and feel less. There are many par- 
tisan conjectures as to the cause, or causes, of our present finan- 
cial troubles. It is unnecessary to enter into a lengthy argument 
as to which particular fact was most potent. 

All unbiased minds agree that the Sherman law, England’s 
East-Indian policy, the Australian panic, and the unfortunate 
failure of the Barings in 1890, consequent upon the collapse of 
Argentine finances, each had its effect. But no thinking man, 
who has studied events for the past three years, will admit that 
any one of these was the sole cause. Every man, of ordinary 
intelligence conversant with economic and political questions, be 
he Democrat, Republican, or Populist, will be forced to the con- 
clusion, that each and all of these causes could not have resulted 
in such financial havoc, except for the fact that a Free Trade 
party had, by a tremendous majority, assumed control of the 
legislative and executive branches of the government, with the 
power and the avowed purpose of reducing, and eventually 
abolishing, the tariff laws enacted by the preceding Congress. 
A feeling of uncertainty has pervaded every branch of industry. 
No one knew how far the Democrats would carry their free trade 
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legislation, what they would do, or what they would not do, and 
the immediate tendency, on every hand, was to unsettle values 
on scores of staple articles whose prices had been fixed by the 
McKinley bill. | 

The South has suffered less than any other section of the coun- 
try, simply because she was less dependent upon the tariff, her 
principal staple being cotton, which needs no protection. In 
the iron and coal districts however, such as Birmingham and 
Anniston, Ala., Middlesborough, Ky., and Big Stone Gap, Va., 
all business was absolutely paralyzed for a time. The sugar and 
rice regions of Louisiana and South Carolina, and the orange 
orchards of Alabama and Florida did not suffer, simply because 
these crops will have been disposed of before a new tariff law 
could go into effect, hence their prices were virtually fixed. 
Nearly every lumber mill in the South has been closed, and tim- 
ber lands have decreased in value from 25 to 50 per cent. These 
are the things which have newly awakened the people of the 
South. They are facts brought home to them by a bitter experi- 
ence. The South is fully convinced that either a protective tar- 
iff, or free trade, under stable systems would be better for the 
country, than a constantly recurring, radical change in values. 
While the South, by force of political circumstances, consequent 
upon the changes made by the Civil War, is ostensibly for free 
trade, she is naturally, and from self-interest. at the present 
time, ready for a protective tariff. Why is she for protection, 
and why is it that she is not so conversant with the true princi- 
ples of protection as the North? The reasons are numerous, 
but the most.potent are, that she has had no time to study any 
questions, or to experiment with any theories, except those in- 
volved in preserving her political existence, and supplying her 
people with the necessaries of life. The High Tariff party 
has been a party which has attacked her very existence, upset 
her labor system, and .by revolutionary methods, has changed her 
position entirely from that occupied by the Southern States 
under the original Constitution. 

In the midst of wrecked fortunes and a scramble for bread, 
maintaining the Anglo-Saxon prestige over an inferior race; a 
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race inferior mentally, physically, morally and fundamentally ; 
a race naturally subservient and incapacitated for self-govern- 
ment, and so weak that political partisans could mold it like wax 
into an element of antagonism and crime; under such condi- 
tions, Southern white voters had no inclination to codperate with 
the Republican party, in any manner. ‘ Dixie’’ knew but lit- 
tle, and cared but little, for the great underlying principles of 
protection as a political system. What to her was ‘‘supply and 
demand,’’ except as it applied to bread and meat? What cared 
she for the ‘‘ balance of trade’’ when her entire labor system was 
in a state of anarchy? What did she know about the ‘ govern- 
ing influences of a surplus’’? the relation of ‘‘raw material to 
manufactured goods’’? protection as an incentive to invention 
and competition in cheapening prices? the question of higher 
wages and steady employment? the cupidity of free trade coun- 
tries? This great question of protection advocated by Clay, 
Webster and Horace Greely was forgotten. The unanswerable 
arguments of Morrill, Blaine, and McKinley were unread and 
unheeded! But things have changed, and the year 1893 will 
mark the beginning of an epoch, as regards the South, more 
radical than was effected by the Civil War. In other words, she 
proposes to go back and take up the question of a protective 
tariff where she dropped it in 1856. If there be any single dis- 
tinctive characteristic peculiar to Southern people, as com- 
pared with their Northern brothers, it is this: There is more of 
sentiment, and less of aggressive selfishness, among Southern 
people. It is the difference between Jacob and Esau. The 
North was given to brisk trading and manufactures; the South to 
agriculture, indolence and contemplation. The Southern Esau 
is beginning to understand his mistake, and in order to rectify 
it, he proposes to compete with the North in manufactures, un- 
der a protective system. This he can do by simply reaching 
forth his hand, and grasping some, if not all, of the golden fruit. 
If the North will make but two concessions, the South will wipe 
out ‘*Mason and Dixon’s”’ line, and stand shoulder to shoulder 
with her in the great fight for a protective tariff. 

There is no doubt, but that the next Congress, under Mr. Cleve- 
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land, will repeal the federal election laws and will correct the 
wasteful pension legislation of Mr. Harrison’s administration. If 
they do not modify the pension laws they will at least administer 
them honestly. If, after the federal election law is repealed, and 
the pension laws are modified, the North will assure and con- 
vince the South that they shall remain repealed and modified, it 
is all that we ask. The North may be perfectly honest in her 
advocacy of the doctrine embodied in the federal election stat- 
utes, the South is equally honest in her opposition. This opposi- 
tion, on the part of the South, is based upon a knowledge of the 
English Constitution and of the American. They have been 
compared, digested, discussed, and adopted, and the Southern 
people are convinced, that the radical views, entertained by the 
Republican party, on the election laws, are unconstitutional and 
revolutionary. She will never change on that subject and, as 
the South has, at least, the advantage of precedent, the North 
should be willing to humor her in her honest antipathy to so sub- 
versive a doctrine, and accept her aid and her votes in establish- 
ing an economic question of far more importance, and material 
benefit to the whole country, viz., the protective system. With 
these assurances, the South will be in a frame of mind to discuss 
the tariff question, from a constitutional standpoint. When she 
is convinced of its constitutionality, self-interest will make Ala- 
bama and Georgia as strong for protection as Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 

There are three elements in the South which, if combined, 
would bring about the desired result, all of which are ripe for 
inoculation or already impregnated with a cure for the free-trade 
fever, under which they have been suffering for thirty years. In 
the first place the negro, as constituting the cheap labor ele- 
ment, is naturally for a protective tariff, because he is convinced 
that it will increase his wages and give him steady employment. 
He is also for protection, because he is a Republican, and this 
has always been one of the leading planks if the Republican 
platform. At least three-fourths of the colored vote will go to 
the High Tariff party. Previous to 1860 the Whig party was 
the dominant party in several states of the South. There are 
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thousands of old line Whigs who would to day, vote for McKin- 
ley as gladly and loyally as they did for Henry Clay, if they 
could do so without imperiling the Constitution, disorganizing 
the existing state governments, and giving the country up to 
negro rule. The third element is that class of voters who have 
reached the voting age since 1865. This is the largest, as it is 
the controlling element, in the politics of the South. But few of 
them remember the war, and a large number were born since. 
This element is almost ignorant of the great doctrine of protec- 
tion. They never subscribe to newspapers or periodicals which 
advocate protection: they have never read anything bearing 
upon the question, except from a free trade standpoint. Their 
natural antipathy to the Republican party which, to them, is 
synonymous with high tariff, condemned it in their eyes, and 
here they are to-day political heathens, as to one of the greatest 
political questions of the age. Convince them that it does not 
antagonize the Constitution, for they are sticklers on that sub- 
ject, and the High Tariff party in the South will be stronger 
than it was before the Civil War. 

I have not the power to suddenly convert my Southern broth- 
ers, but if, in an humble way, I can point them to the right road 
with a few injunctions and directions as to the propriety of 
changing their present route, I shall be satisfied. Let them re- 
member that their loyalty is in no way involved, and that they 
cannot be held up as political apostates for adopting a theory 
that they have never before studied or understood. Even the 
most bigoted sectarians refuse to condemn a heathen who has 
never heard the truth. Daniel Webster, one of our greatest 
statesmen was at one time a free trader. After studying the 
question from a Constitutional, National, American standpoint, 
he additted his mistake, and became the ablest and most aggres- 
sive protectionist. And so with thousands who will examine 
the question from an unbiased standpoint, and who shall have 
the ‘“‘courage of their convictions.’’ George Washington, who 
presided over the Constitutional Convention that gave us the 
American Constitution, was one of the first protectionists. After 
he became president of the United States, the second act passed 
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by Congress was a tariff measure, an act which laid the founda- 
tion of the American protective system. It was therein enacted 
that it was ‘‘necessary for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures.’’ George Washington signed the bill and it be- 
came a law. Is it fair to presume that the presiding officer of 
the Convention which framed the fundamental law and who, as 
president of the United States, took a solemn oath to obey and 
maintain that Constitution, would violate it, by attaching his 
signature to an unconstitutional act; that act being the second 
law that he was called upon to sign? Nearly every chief magis- 
trate, in some form or other, gave to it the authority of his name. 
The highest courts have never at any time cast upon it the 
slightest suspicion as being unconstitutional. That free trader 
who declaims against a protective tariff as unconstitutional, 
therefore, shows his ignorance, either as to the Constitution, or 
as to the true principles of protection. 

If you are satisfied on that point, then what more do you ask 
in order to procure your vote for protection, and to convince 
you that you are antagonizing the best interests of the South in 
clinging to your old ideas? The advantages and practical work- 
ings of the protective system, as compared with a free trade one, 
open up the whole question about which the greatest minds 
have written and the greatest statesmen have discussed since the 
time of Adam Smith. If you are sufficiently interested in the 
subject, and are willing to study it further, I can confidently 
refer you to the history of our own country under both systems. 
Upon examination, you will find that those periods of the 
country’s greatest prosperity (irrespective of the great advan- 
tages derived from our policy of neutrality, as between foreign 
belligerent powers who were our rivals in trade) were during 
the existence and operation of protective tariffs. The first high 
protective tariff was in 1816. Subsequently, came the tariffs of 
1824, and, in 1828, the duties were increased. Study the history 
of the tariff all the way down to the present time, and then 
study the panics, 1819, 1837, 1857, 1873, and, finally, that of 
1893, and you will find that most of them were traceable 
directly to the effects of legislation that affected, or might affect, 
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established duties and prices on the cheap manufactured prod- 
ucts of rival trade countries. 

There are some free traders who pretend to believe that Mr. 
Harrison was defeated on the tariff issue, and that the panic of 
1893 was caused by anything and everything, except the pro- 
spective change in the tariff laws. The student of affairs who 
is searching for truth will find that Mr. Harrison’s defeat was 
caused: First, from the fact that the people of the entire country 
were tired of obsolete war issues, pension frauds, and the Force 
bill; and secondly, the confidence which the country felt for the 
personal ability of Mr. Cleveland to inaugurate a new era. The 
extreme tendency of the McKinley bill to overstep the require- 
ments of judicious protection, may have had something to do 
with it, and the conservative element of the country seemed 
willing to sacrifice a portion of the McKinley bill in the interest 
of other questions; but, while the tariff question did not elect 
Mr. Cleveland, it will elect a Republican president in 1896, and 
the South will contribute some of her electoral votes to that pur- 
pose, unless the present administration shall simply modify it to 
an almost imperceptible degree. The time has come when this 
country must emphatically and definitely declare for one or the 
other of the two systems, and her policy must be defined as 
clearly as the position of Great Britain. It has been retarded, 
because of the apathy of the South on the tariff question, for 
more important ones. The most important questions which the 
American people have been called upon to solve, are the 
questions of slavery and the tariff. These are fundamental 
questions. They existed from the days of Washington to the 
days of Lincoln, and joined on many a political battlefield. 
Slavery was morally wrong; it was constitutionally right, and 
therefore possessed but one of the elements of stability. Protec- 
tion claims and possesses both elements of stability—it is 
morally, as well as constitutionally, right. These two funda- 
mental questions in political economy have divided the people 
since the government was organized. They were the main 
planks of every dominant or opposing party. They have 
caused more dissension and divisions than all other political 
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questions combined. Take the question of slavery. When the 
Constitution was adopted there were twelve slave states and one 
free state. In spite of this tremendous majority, the instinctive 
antipathy of our forefathers to slavery—even among some of the 
slave states—and the question of representation, whereby the 
slave states were to be credited with the slave population in their 
representation, came very near defeating the adoption and ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution. It is true, the question of the 
public lands and the question of state sovereignty had some in- 
fluence, but to the student of the political history of the United 
States, and of the great parties that have risen and flourished, 
and some of which have passed away, the question of the 
public lands and of state sovereignty was incidental to the 
question of slavery. 

Except for the question of slavery, states’ rights would have 
been acquiesced in, and it is probable that even the extreme 
view, aS embodied in the nullification doctrine, would have been 
partially accepted. The question of slavery was a disturbing 
element in the very beginning. It was a disturbing element 
when Section 2 of Article I. of the Constitution was considered, 
and when the first clause of Section 9, Article I., was adopted, 
prohibiting the introduction of slaves after the year 1808. It 
was the disturbing element in 1820, when the Missouri Compro- 
mise was effected. It was at the bottom of the nullification 
question. It was the disturbing element in the annexation of 
Texas. It was the disturbing element which led up to the 
compromise of 1850. It divided the Methodist church into two 
parts, North and South. It raised a constant disturbance in 
every Presbyterian Assembly that met from 1850 up to 1861. 
It agitated the Unitarian church in 1856, and came near splitting 
the American Tract Society in two, in 1858. It was like dyna- 
mite that had become imbedded in the body politic, which 
threatened to explode at any time, and finally, in 1861, the 
electric spark of war ignited it, and for four years the very ex- 
istence of the Union was imperiled. The Thirteenth Amend- 
ment has settled that question for all time. The question of 
nullification and the right of a state to secede is settled for all 
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time. To be able to understand the tremendous change that 
was effected by that war; it would be interesting to read the 
Constitutions of the Southern States as they were in 1860, and as 
they are now. Under the old Constitutions, slavery and states’ 
rights were not only the central idea, but were so hedged about 
and protected that it was almost impossible to effect a change in 
those Constitutions. Under the present Constitution of Ala- 
bama, which went into operation December 6, 1875, appear the 
following: In Article I., Section 33, ‘‘No form of slavery shall 
exist in the state,’ etc. Section 35, ‘‘The people of this state 
accept as final the established fact, that from the Federal Union 
there can be no secession of any state,’’ and these provisions 
substantially appear in all the Constitutions of the seceding 
states—but they cost the country more than eight thousand 
millions of dollars and more than six hundred thousand lives. 
The question of protection is only second in importance to 
slavery and to the right of a state to secede, and now is the time 
to settle it definitely and forall time. It can never become such 
a disturbing element in politics as the slavery question, and it can 
never disrupt the Union, but its effect upon bringing about war 
was not inconsiderable; and it is a significant fact, that the 
Union war party from 1860 to the present time, have been pro- 
tectionists. While it has been verified that the Union could not 
exist ‘‘half slave and half free,’’ it is equally true that, while it 
may exist either under a protective or under a free trade policy, 
it cannot prosper and reach that high state of development and 
wealth that it is entitled to, except under one of these two sys- 
tems. Why should the South continue to passively adhere to 
the free trade heresy? She is only at the outer portals of a 
temple of commercial wealth, more substantial in its magnifi- 
cent proportions and resources than any earthly king has reared. 
She can manufacture more, and produce it cheaper, than the 
older iron states of the North and West. Her coal is inexhaus- 
tible, and some of the largest deposits are nearer to tidewater 
than any deposits in the world—except those in England. She 
is beginning to develop only the outer edge of immense timber 
forests, and is successfully competing with Canada in the north- 
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ern and western markets. Her orange crops are increasing 
every year, and her sugar and rice plantations, under the sys- 
tem of protection, are increasing in area. With such prospects 
in view, and while she is on the very threshold of prosperity, 
shall we now turn back, close her iron and coal mines, shut down 
her factories, cut down her orange groves, relegate her vast tim- 
ber forests to decay and fire, and leave her sugar cane and rice 
fields to grow up in weeds? In 1843, Horace Greely laid down 
five distinct propositions applicable to the protective system. 
Those principles are as sound to-day, in theory, as they were 
then. Under the practical test of more than thirty years they 
are simply impregnable. They are especially adapted to the 
present condition of the Southern States. Mr. Greely submitted 
the following: First proposition—‘‘ A nation which would be 
prosperous, must prosecute various branches of industry and 
supply its vital wants mainly by the labor of its own hands.”’ 
Second proposition —‘‘There is a natural tendency in a com- 
paratively new country to become, and continue, an exporter of 
grain and other rude staples, and an importer of manufactures.”’ 
Third proposition—‘‘It is injurious to the new country thus 
to continue dependent for its supplies of clothing and man- 
ufactured fabrics on the old.’’ Fourth proposition—‘‘ That 
equilibrium between agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
which we need, can only be maintained by protective duties.” 
Fifth proposition—‘‘ Protection is necessary and proper, to sus- 
tain as well as to create a beneficent adjustment of our national 
industry.”’ 

Suppose that the South should take unto herself and apply 
these principles to her present naturally favorable conditions. 
Under a protective tariff, she has it in her power to shut down 
indefinitely the immense cotton manufacturing plants of Man- 
chester and Leeds. She has it in her power to bankrupt Fall 
River and Lowell and Pittsburg, unless they shall bring their 
manufacturing plants to the inexhaustible iron and coal fields 
and the almost limitless cotton plantations of the South. Instead 
of sending her cotton abroad at seven cents per pound, she can 
send it in the shape of thread or cotton yarn at fourteen cents, 
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or in the shape of cloth at twenty-eight cents. In thus enhanc- 
ing the value of her staple product 400 per cent, she not only 
brings into her borders that much increase in money, but she 
will have given employment to thousands of laborers, who are 
taken away from competition in other branches of industry. 
These are some of the reasons why the South should favor a 
protective tariff, and will be ripe for its adoption in 1896—and 
possibly in 1894. 

Guy C. SIBLEy. 





TAXATION FOR SUPPORT OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


BY J. W. MASON. 


HILE ‘The Free School System,’’ in the October number 

of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, is treated 

with marked ability, yet, the conclusion reached is one that may 

be arrived at from thus reasoning upon any power exercised by 

government. There is not a restraint that authority puts upon 

a single member of society which can be said to be ‘“‘ based upon 

principles of absolute justice.’”’ Nations, governments, laws, 

have nothing to do with ‘‘absolute justice.’ No one would 

sooner deny that we can form any conception of absolute justice, 
than Herbert Spencer himself. 

‘Relative justification’ is the only warrant for any system, 
rule, or restriction. We are unable to conceive or think about 
an absolute law or absolute justice. Everything, so far as the 
human mind is capable of knowing, is relative. It matters not 
how universal may appear to be the working of a natural law, 
we can conceive of it only under conditions ever present, with- 
out which conditions we cannot assert that such law exists. We 
can look at these natural laws, their workings and effects, in an 
impersonal way, but the moment a condition arises which intro- 
duces a personal or moral consideration, the whole subject be- 
comes, if I may so speak, less absolute and more relative. Itis 
this which renders the study of sociology so fascinating, and at 
the same time so elusive. 

Government, the duty it imposes on its members, and the 
rights which members surrender to it, are but means to a desired 
end. There can be no perfect government till there is a perfect 
humanity to govern. Consequently, the problem which presents 
itself is not the attainment of perfect or ideal results, but the 
best possible under existing conditions. 
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The will of the majority may not be a perfect arbiter, but it is 
the best we are able to get-in our present stage of mental and 
moral advancement. 

Now, when we come to apply these general truths to a partic- 
ular subject or policy of government, the question must be de- 
termined by what the majority considers the best means to 
accomplish a desired end. There can be no cohesive society— 
government—without a power somewhere vested to decide and 
compel obedience. 

Given the best form of government possible for the people 
governed, the important end then is the preservation of that 
government. If the free school system in a republic is more 
conducive to that preservation than its absence, it stands as its 
own justification. If its injustice and burdens outweigh its 
benefits, it stands condemned. 

Possibly a republican form of government—a government by 
the people—is not the best ; but we take it for granted that it is 
the best for an enlightened people that we know of in this day 
and age of the world. A high average of intelligence and edu- 
cation is essential to maintain such a government. A free school 
system is the best known means by which a high average of in- 
telligence and education can be maintained ; hence, such system 
is not an abuse, but an essential. 

Take the example so forcibly used by the writer in question. 
She says: ‘‘Suppose a society, A, B, C, D, E, F, in which A, 
B, and C, D, form matrimonial alliances. Then E and F, 
though they were without power to prevent the marriages, be- 
come jointly responsible with the contracting persons for the 
education of the children that may result from these unions.’’ 
The number supposed constitutes a society, each member of 
which has certain rights within, and to it owes certain duties. 
A, B, and C, D, when they enter into matrimonial alliances, are 
exercising privileges which, under that society, they have a per- 
fect right to enjoy. Thus far, E and F have no cause to com- 
plain. They can do the same, or refrain from so doing. They 
have the utmost freedom to exercise their choice. From the 
rightful alliance of A, B, and C, D, children may result. When 
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they arrive this society becomes enlarged, and in time, these 
children will owe to it a duty similar in all respects to that due 
from all of its other members. We now find these children in- 
corporated into this body, and that without any wrong having 
been done by any one. The duty to preserve the society is not 
changed, but rests equally upon all of its members. One of the 
essentials for such preservation being the education of the young, 
it is a duty and not an abuse, that all contribute a just propor- 
tion to that end. This could not be otherwise, unless the society 
were a ‘‘close corporation,’’ into whose ranks and numbers none 
other had a right to enter without the consent of the whole body, 
or a controlling majority. Nor would this duty have been 
changed in the least, had E and F only formed a matrimonial 
alliance, from which children resulted, necessitating the taxation 
of the majority for the education of the children of the minority. 
The preservation of the society being the object and duty of all, 
it is right, as we view ‘‘right,’’ that all contribute towards that 
end. It is not necessary to call the education of the children a 
personal right due them, but a duty, rather due the society —the 
government. Taxation is one of the burdens which all have to 
bear for the benefits conferred. The right of taxation for edu- 
cational purposes does not differ from any other right of taxa- 
tion. The writer asserts this when she says: ‘‘ Whatever its 
ostensible motive, a power which forcibly deprives an individual 
of his property, or any part of it, is anti-social, violating the 
elementary law of society.’”’ According to this canon, any tax, 
for whatever government purpose levied, is wrong,—against the 
elementary law of society ; and government, itself, is wrong. 
The people of this government do not think it wrong to forcibly 
deprive an individual of his property. That is a right and 
power which the people have granted, subject to the restriction 
imposed, that the individual shall not be so deprived, ‘‘ without 
due process of law.”’ 

If men were perfect, necessary revenue to support and protect 
the government could be raised without excise or other tax laws. 
Voluntary contribution of every one’s share would render the 
tax gatherer unnecessary. The perfect man, knowing his just 
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proportion, would pay it with pleasure. Unfortunately, men 
are not thus perfect. 

In the society supposed, let us assume that F, after contrib- 
uting for a time to the education of the children of A, B, andC, 
D, becomes disabled or demented, without means of support. 
Under such circumstances, is that power of the government 
which taxes A, B, C, and D, for the support of an institution 
wherein to care for F, open to condemnation? The care and 
protection of F, under such circumstances, is one of his contin- 
gent rights to which the whole society must respond, and that as 
a matter, not of good will or the voluntary exercise of a philan- 
thropic spirit, but as a matter of right, under the government 
he has helped to sustain. This right is predicated upon every 
duty he has performed to the government, whether that duty 
was the payment of a school tax, or a tax paid or service ren- 
dered for any other governmental purpose. 

It is quite easy to imagine an individual member of society, 
as now constituted, going all through life without having a single 
personal or property right violated or infringed. Because thus 
fortunate, and never having had occasion to call upon the laws 
of the land for aid or protection, could he in reason or morals be 
heard to say that he should bear no part of the burdens of gov- 
ernment, whose power he had never invoked? Such claim 
would be, in all respects, as reasonable as that of E and F, in 
objecting to a tax toward the support of a school system, which 
was the adopted policy of the society to which they belonged, 
and whose rights, privileges, and protection they enjoyed. 

This imaginary society serves as a convenient example to 
illustrate many expedients justified on part of the majority for 
the preservation of the whole. Suppose that E and F, regard- 
less of public health and safety, but in the exercise of what 
they deem an elementary right, violate every known sanitary 
rule, thereby endangering the health of the community, or any 
part of it. Will it be argued that the majority may not take 
steps to correct the evil, punish E and F, if necessary, and tax 
the whole community to prevent contagion and preserve the 
public health ? 
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The will of the majority is subject to any influence that may 
be exerted upon it by the minority. The latter has the right to 
protest, petition, and educate the majority at all times, if it can. 
In this way the minority often finds itself in the majority, and 
subject to the conditions and responsibilities attending such 
change. 

If we admit the truth of the assertion that the free school sys- 
tem is an abuse and not adapted ‘‘to the needs of any social 
state,’’ there is nothing to be said for it. Such assertion is 
opposed, however, to the best and most advanced thought of the 
age. The beneficence of the system is being recognized and 
acknowledged more and more; and while it is the undoubted 
right of any member of the government disbelieving in its 
benefits and opposed to its burdens to remove beyond and out of 
reach of them, still, it is yearly growing more difficult so to do. 
It has not been a great while since one so discontented could 
within this country readily get from under such benefits and 
burdens; but the spirit of free education is abroad in the land, 
and with strides so rapid that it is no longer easy to get beyond 
its reach and influence. 

Could we have its advantages without its burdens, it would, 
doubtless, be accepted with less objection ; but few of the desira- 
ble things in life come to us in that way, and when they do so 
come, are appreciated less than when we have to give value for 
them. 

Again the writer says: ‘‘The theory that the relation be- 
tween the individual and the state is one of contract, makes the 
tax appear to be a voluntary contribution. If it were, the basic 
objection to the free school system as it really is would have no 
actual existence.”’ Judge Cooley defines ‘‘state’”’ as a body 
politic, or society of men united together for the purposes of 
promoting their mutual safety and advantage by the joint 
efforts of their combined strength. The same authority defines 
‘‘constitution,’’ in the American sense, as implying the written 
instrument agreed upon by the people of the Union, as the abso- 
lute rule of action and decision for all departments of the 
government in respect to all points covered by it, until it shall 
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be changed by the authority of the people who established it ; 
and in opposition to which.any act or regulation of any such de- 
department, or even of the people themselves, will be altogether 
void. 

In this country, the relation between the people and the state : 
is that of a compact. All rights and powers of government are 
subject of grant from the people themselves, expressed or im- 
plied in the fundamental law of the Union and each separate 
state ; formally adopted, ratified, and approved by the people ; 
and as Judge Cooley says, ‘‘for the purpose of promoting their 
mutual safety and advantage by the joint efforts of their com- 
bined strength.”’ 

This being the relation, based upon agreement, it follows, in- 
evitably, that the society thus formed can continue to exist only 
so long as the laws governing the conduct of its members are 
enforced. One may make a pleasure or necessity of its require- 
ments, but however enforced, so long as the requirements of 
government are within its granted powers, no element of wrong 
exists. There may be compulsion, but compulsion is not wrong 
if it finds its warrant within the terms of the compact. The 
wrong is on the side of him who resists. 

In this discussion, when speaking of society, civil society is 
necessarily meant, which is a combination of individuals united 
together and governed by laws. The temperance club men- 
tioned by the writer in question, is not such a society—not a 
body politic—and the analogy sought to be established is false. 
Such club or society, of course, is governed by rules of its own 
adoption ; and members, so long as they retain their relation 
with it, are under obligations to observe them. When one finds 
the action of the majority tyrannous he may withdraw, and 
thus release himself of its tyranny; but in so doing he is exer- 
cising a right which he has under the law of the society itself. 
He eannot escape its obligations and still remain in it. If from 
civil society he cannot withdraw and yet live on the habitable 
parts of the globe, that is not a fault of society at all, but is 
attributable only to the conditions under which he, with all 
others, is placed. These conditions he must bear, relieved only 
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by such solace as he may be able to draw from the teaching of 
the anarchist who inveighs against all restraints and conditions. 

Possibly, as this writer says, ‘‘taxation is a clumsy contrivance 
_ for maintaining the law of equal freedom” ; but what better is 
offered in its place? Man, at all points, seems confronted by im- 
perfections. Most of the important appliances which have 
revolutionized the industrial world, and which are doing the 
work of our civilized age, are ‘‘ clumsy contrivances’’—wasteful 
and extravagant, but they are the best obtainable up to the 
present. They must be made use of till the genius of invention 
shall supplant them by instrumentalities less clumsy. In this 
way, everywhere and in everything, improvement is wrought, 


though perfection is never reached. 
J. W. Mason. 











INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS: THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 


BY FREDERICK H. COOKE. 


WENTY years since, there commenced an era of industrial 

depression unparalled in the history of the world. It has 

been continuous during all these twenty years, though temporary 

and local causes have, here and there, tended to obscure the 
fact of continuity. 

This long continuance suffices of itself to create the suspicion 
that the end is not near; indeed, as we proceed, we shall dis- 
cover still more convincing evidences that it is not. The causes 
of the evil have been too long and too widely at work, to justify 
a hope of its speedy termination. 

All will admit that a clear conception of these causes is highly 
desirable. But there is a curious vagueness in prevalent concep- 
tions as to what the causes are, and a consequent contrariety of 
opinion. According to Mr. David A. Wells (in his ‘‘ Recent 
Economic Changes,’ c. 1, p. 21), ‘‘in the investigations under- 
taken by committees of Congress in the United States, the causes 
assigned by the various witnesses, who testified before them, 
were comprised under no less than one hundred and eighty heads ; 
and an almost equal diversity of opinion was manifested by the 
witnesses who appeared before the Royal (British) Commis- 
sion.” 

In all countries characterized by industrial activity, the minds 
of men have been busily at work seeking a cause sufficient to 
explain the phenomena, but their search has been much impeded 
by the tendency to which Mr. Wells calls attention, ‘‘ to greatly 
magnify the influence of purely local causes.’’ Some of the as- 
signed causes seem ludicrous enough (to one at a distance). 
Thus a Dutch committee in 1886 found an important cause in 
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‘*the low price of German vinegar ;”’ in Germany, the “‘immi- 
gration of Polish Jews”’ is cited as having been influential ; in 
France, among the principal assigned causes is ‘‘ the disappear- 
ance of sardines and other fish from the coast of Brittany”’ ; in 
Italy, ‘‘a disease among the silk-worms”’ is prominently cited. 
Nor are we in this country free from the tendency to magnify 
local causes. Thus, it is common, especially during political 
campaigns, to enlarge on the presence or absence of specific 
tariff or financial legislation. 

There is, or may be, truth in all these allegations. As tem- 
porary and local causes have here and there lightened the bur- 
den, so such causes have here and there increased it. But it 
scarcely needs arguing, that an effect so widespread, and so long 
continued cannot be adequately accounted for by assigning any 
temporary and local cause. There must be some deeply funda- 
mental cause, to which such other causes are merely incidental. 

We believe that in a rather vague, imperfect way, the nature 
of the fundamental cause is already generally understood ; the 
name ‘‘over-production”’ is assigned to it. This name, however, 
carries with it many misleading implications ; ‘‘ under-consump- 
tion ’’ would be a more appropriate designation, as we hope to 
show clearly. : 

It is also more or less distinctly understood that there is some 
sort of connection, presumably of cause and effect, between in- 
dustrial depressions generally, and the wonderful iridustrial rev- 
olution that commenced in the last century, and has continued 
into this, wholly transforming, in an incredibly short time, pre- 
vailing conditions of production, transportation, and sale. In 
order to ascertain whether there is any such connection of cause 
and effect, and if so, just what its nature is, it seems desirable to 
obtain some general idea of the industrial conditions that had 
prevailed throughout the world, previously to the great indus- 
trial revolution. 

What we actually know of the primitive condition of the _ 
human race, supplemented by our knowledge of the present 
condition of the rudest savage tribes, points to the conclusion 
that men then lived without either industrial or political organi- 
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zation, save so far as the form of such organization was 
furnished by the family group. But the struggles among groups 
preying upon one another, led to the existence of organizations 
for mutual protection, and such organizations have developed 
into our present political governments. And such governments 
have, until a comparatively recent period, been characterized 
by a universal form—a small, compact ruling class, monopoliz- 
ing the earth and its products, leaving the great majority of the 
people just enough to enable them to live, and labor to supply 
the wants of their masters. This description applies to the 
great empires of antiquity and, indeed, to the Eastern despot- 
isms of the present day; in a very large degree to the Russian 
Empire also. 

But, for a long time, what we know as manufactures or com- 
merce scarcely existed at all. Yet by degrees the wants of the 
ruling classes led to the development of a class of manufacturers 
and traders (the word ‘“‘manufacturer’’ being here applicable in 
its literal sense of ‘‘maker by hand’’), who supplied articles of 
necessity and luxury for their use. 

Even so recently as the Middle Ages, so-called, manufactures 
and commerce had not essentially advanced beyond this primi- 
tive condition. Such centers as Venice and Genoa became 
opulent from manufactures and commerce, but they neither 
knew nor cared about the wants of the toiling masses. Their 
business was to gratify the luxurious wants of the ruling classes. 
Thus we read of Venice, that in the Middle Ages its ‘‘ principal 
manufactures’’ were of ‘‘gold and silver work, glass, and velvet 
and silk’’—the silk stuffs including ‘‘damasks with patterns of 
extraordinary beauty’’ ; that ‘“‘in addition to the native stuffs, 
an immense quantity of costly Oriental carpets, wall-hangings, 
and other textiles were imported, partly for its own use and 
partly for export throughout Western Europe” (Prof. J. H. 
Middleton, in an article on ‘‘ Venice,”’ in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica). It may be assumed that the dealers in these goods did 
not find an extensive market among the laboring classes of 
Western Europe. It is stated by the same authority that to this 
list of medieval manufactures ‘‘must now be added cotton, in 
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which, as well as in grain, oils, wine and spirits, drugs, fish, 
and hides and leather, an active trade is carried on.’’ A signifi- 
cant illustration of the changed conditions of manufacture and 
commerce ! 

In the development of these three classes, (1) the ruling land- 
owners, (2) the toiling masses, (3) the manufacturers and 
traders, we may discern the historic origin of the distinction 
among land, labor, and capital, a distinction that in the hands of 
political economists has given rise to many an arid refinement, 
more perplexing than helpful to the student of genuine social 
problems. 

Under the conditions described, industrial depressions were 
unknown. The limits of the ‘market,’ i. ¢., the wants of the 
ruling classes, were pretty clearly defined, and varied compara- 
tively little from age to age. Nor was there serious danger of 
suddenly and disastrously increasing the supply of articles slowly 
produced by hand labor, and slowly transported over great dis- 
tances. Questions of the limit of the market and of the number 
of consumers, the medizval manufacturer or merchant had little 
occasion to trouble himself with. The occasional bankruptcy of 
an individual tradesman had but little effect on the body com- 
mercial. 

But in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries came, or cul- 
minated, a wondrous change. The old methods of production, 
transportation, and sale were revolutionized. The steam 
engine, the power loom, the spinning jenny, increased a thou- 
sand, even a million-fold, capacities for production. Without 
machinery a workman could scarcely make a pina day. Adam 
Smith regarded it as marvelous that in his time ten men, aided 
by improved methods of production, could make 48,000 pins a 
day. Now three men can make 7,500,000 pins a day. The in- 
fluence of the locomotive, the telegraph, and other nineteenth 
century improvements, is too trite a subject to dwell upon. 

During all this period of industrial transformation, men have 
eagerly pressed forward to develop improved methods of pro- 
duction, transportation, and sale. Costly labor-saving machinery 
has been adopted; the wages of labor have been studiously 
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reduced to the lowest possible point. Professed political 
economists have sought to aid the work with studies respecting 
the economics of production. Problems of the ‘‘cost of pro- 
duction’”’ as affecting ‘‘value,’’ have been discussed with a be- 
wildering elaboration of metaphysical subtlety. 

For a time all went on comparatively well. There came, in- 
deed, from time to time, ‘‘commercial crises,’’ but these were 
commonly regarded as inevitable concomitants of a process of 
adjustment to new conditions, and with the gradual recovery 
from the immediate effects of a crisis, its cause soon ceased to be 
regarded as a matter of practical interest. 

But during all this time a most consequential element in the 
problem had been overlooked, or rather had been taken for 
granted. That element was the consumer. We have seen that 
the medizval producers had gone along very well without 
troubling themselves with the problem of the market or the 
economics of consumption, and the habit developed throughout 
the centuries has continued during the great era of the indus- 
trial revolution. The medieval maker of a costly gold or silver 
ornament might safely count on finding a customer sooner or 
later among the wealthy ruling classes, but what assurance has 
he who manufactures some billions of pins a year that he will 
find purchasers for more than an inconsiderable fraction of his 
product? Clearly he cannot safely assume that a wealthy few 
will find occasion to use so prodigious a number ! 

What has been said of pins will apply in substance, not mere- 
ly to machine-made articles generally, but to agricultural pro- 
ducts also, in view of the enormous increase in facilities for 
raising and transporting them. The immediately pressing 
economic problem of the day is not so much how to produce 
most cheaply as it is how to sell what is produced. 

Not that progress in the line of production is likely to cease, 
or that it is desirable that it should cease. On the contrary, all 
the signs of the times point forward to far greater progress in 
this line, by means of improved methods and by concentration 
of capital. But it remains true that there must be an answer- 
ing progress in the line of consumption. The ancient or mediz- 
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val producer might perhaps rely on the existence of a body of 
consumers consisting of the ruling classes, wealthy, though few ; 
the modern producer cannot. The body of cousumers on which 
he may rely must consist of the masses of the people. But who 
are the masses of the people? The wage workers. But how 
are they to be enabled to consume on a large scale? By receiv- 
ing high wages. Hence the immediately pressing economic 
problem of the day becomes, how to secure high wages for the 
masses. To the extent that high wages prevail will a body of 
consumers be developed that will furnish a market for the com- 
modities now incorrectly said to be ‘‘overproduced,’’ but which 
are in reality ‘‘underconsumed.’’ 

One in the habit of taking a broad view of the destiny of the 
human race cannot refrain from casting a glance forward to the 
time centuries hence, when throughout the world, in the heart of 
Africa and Asia, as well as in Great Britain and the United 
States, the masses of the people will be employed in industrial 
pursuits, and receive high compensation for their labor, consti- 
tuting a body of consumers with effective desires surpassing the 
capacity of the strongest imagination. But such a time is so dis- 
tant that we content ourselves with a view confined to the coun- 
tries wherein at the present time industrial pursuits are habitual. 
Does there exist any tendency toward the increase of the wages 
of the laboring classes generally, and by consequence toward 
the development of a body of consumers, the existence of -which 
will sooner or later prove the cure of our present industrial de- 
pression? The question is one of fact, into which we shall not 
enter beyond expressing our view that the available evidence 
sufficiently shows that such tendency exists. See for instance 
the facts collected by Mr. Wells, (‘‘ Recent Economic Changes,”’’ 
c. 10, p. 406.) Nor is it needful to here discuss the causes of 
such tendency ; the fact of its existence suffices. 

The fact being given that in any given community there exists 
a general tendency toward an increase of the wages of the labor- 
ing classes, and the fact being given that such tendency is bene- 
ficial to the community in developing a body of consumers for 
the products of the community, what may we conclude as to the 
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fature of such tendency? Biologists have long understood that, 
as between any two groups, whether of men or lower animals or 
plants, any physical characteristic prevalent in one group, that 
makes it better fitted to meet surrounding conditions, will in the 
long run cause it to outgrow, perhaps outlive, the other group. 
The fittest survive. Nor need we arbitrarily confine this great 
truth to purely physical structures and functions; we may ex- 
tend it to modes of thought, speech, and action generally. 
Hence, to take a concrete example, if, as between the United 
States and Great Britain, there exists in the former at the present 
time a stronger tendency to a mode of action that will result in 
the development of a body of consumers, and by consequence 
the increase of prosperity among producers, we may be sure that 
the United States will tend to outgrow Great Britain in indus- 
trial prosperity. This does not, however, imply what so many 
might superficially conclude, that the industrial adversity of 
Great Britain involves the industrial prosperity of the United 
States. 

If, now, our conclusions are sound, it appears that the present 
era of industrial depression that has so long continued will not 
soon terminate. It is the result of causes that have long been in 
operation, and that will long continue to be. Yet the causes 
that will bring it to a termination are also already actively in 
operation, and will continue to be. The main cause is the 
absence of a body of consumers, sufficient both as to ability and 
willingness, to constitute a market for the product so enormously 
increased by improved methods of production, transportation 
and sale. And, as the wage workers constitute, and will long 
constitute the great body of consumers, it results that the only 
cause sufficient to bring the era of industrial depression to an 
end is the development of the ability and willingness of the 
wage workers generally to consume the enormously increased 
product—in short, the only efficient cure for industrial depres- 
sions is a general increase of wages. 

Of course the advantages of increasing wages have long been 
urged from the standpoint of the laboring classes. But each 
movement for such an increase has, as a rule, been stoutly 
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resisted by the employing classes, who regarded the general 
economic problem as purely one of production, not as one of 
consumption also. In this contention they have been powerfully 
aided by the great body of professed political economists, who 
have frowned upon all such movements. The Malthusian theory 
was once a strong staff of reliance for the political economists ; 
it is less so since biological research has tended to reveal the un- 
soundness of the premises on which that theory was based, and 
since whatever there may be of abstract truth in it has been for 
centuries, at least, rendered of no practical interest by the very 
improvements in production to which we have alluded. But, 
apart from the Malthusian theory, it is not more than a genera- 
tion since, that the body of political economists were teaching 
the doctrine so agreeable to employers, that any movement to 
increase the wages of the laboring classes generally was a move- 
ment to accomplish an economic impossibility ; that any move- 
ment to increase the wages of any particular group of laborers 
was a movement to accomplish an economic evil. Their view 
was that not only would the immediate employer be injured by 
being obliged to produce at a greater cost, but all other laborers 
would be injured by reason of the general ‘“‘wage fund’’ being 
reduced, and there being consequently less to ‘go around.”’ It 
is true that this theory is no longer held in this forbidding form 
by political economists of repute; yet it lurks here and there in 
economic discussions, and has still a powerful influence to 
obscure the conception of the true cure for the present: industrial 
depression—the development of a body of consumers by increasing the 
wages of the laboring classes, who constitute the great majority of such 
body. 

FREDERICK H. COOKE. 











A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


BY J. W. WALTON, 


HE sentiment of love which unites the lives of one man and 

one woman is as old and well-nigh as universal as the race. 

Passion is an instinct which man shares with his kindred, 

the lower animals; yet, being endowed with the supreme gift of 

moral consciousness, his sexual relations are normally domi- 
nated by love, and not by passion. 

Among the many, varied, and complex forms in which natural 
and moral laws are broken, there stands out in sad prominence 
the fact of female prostitution. To ignore its existence would 
be unwise, even if it were possible. The problem of the end of 
the century is the modern city, and the problem of city govern- 
ment is becoming more and more involved with that of the 
so-called ‘‘social evil.’’ 

My aim is to awaken and direct the thougkt of intelligent 
students of affairs, in the hope that good and wise men and 
women may devise and agree upon such measures in dealing 
with this problem as shall not only commend themselves to the 
sovereign public, but by their practical wisdom enforce their 
own adoption, to the end that this gigantic evil may eventually 
cease. 

The history of prostitution bégins with the story of Sodom 
and of Judah in the oldest book in the world. Ancient civiliza- 
tions furnish many chapters of it, especially in the times of their 
decay. No land or age has escaped its shadow. Ancient Greece 
and Rome made it a part of religion and the cult of Venus or 
Astarte furnishes us an awful commentary upon the opening 
paragraphs of St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans. Socrates and 
his fellow-sages were not above consorting with bright women of 
easy virtue. Monarchs of the Middle Ages and rich men of all 
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ages have been taken in this snare. The history of more than 
one nation has been shaped by such women. 

From the earliest times measures have not been wanting to 
punish them and to stop their loathsome trade, yet these very 
means have often resulted in its ‘firmer entrenchment. One of 
the saddest features of this whole sad subject is the long record 
of failure on the part of the best and wisest, as well as the most 
powerful rulers, to root out this perennial vice. The whole 
power of church and state united has failed to abolish prostitu- 
tion in a single land for a single generation. For an extended 
account of the facts the student is referred to the work of Dr. 
Sanger, published some years since by Harper & Brothers, the 
monumental works of Dufour and Parent du Chatelet, as well as 
more recent French authors, such as Jeannel, Reuss, Mireur, 
Guyot, Fiaux, Lecour, Richard and Carlier; the Austrian, Tar- 
nousky ; the Russian, Dr. Sperck ; or Van den Bergh of Holland. 

The apparent hopelessness of prophylactic effort has led men 
in various places to stop fighting it, to call it a necessary evil 
(plainly a contradiction in terms), and to bend their efforts, 
even at the cost of injustice and wrong principle, toward miti- 
gating its baneful effects upon mankind. France, ‘‘that 
crucible of all the nations,’’ has led in the experiment of tolera- 
tion and guardianship. 

Confining ourselves, for the purpose of this discussion, to the 
strict definition of the subject, that is, unlawful intercourse for 
gain, we first inquire, what are the causes which lead to it? 
The primal cause is sin, the origin of which we may leave to the 
theologians to settle, if they can. That is out of my power or 
province. The proximate causes naturally divide themselves 
into two classes, intrinsic and extrinsic. Under the first head 
two qualities of human nature predominate, namely, lust and 
laziness. While it is broadly true that young men suffer greater 
temptations in the line of lewdness than young women do, doubt- 
less some natures, perhaps by inheritance, strongly impel their 
possessors to acts and lives of viciousindulgence. Observers of 
mental disease have marked many well-defined cases of what 
they. call nymphomania. 
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Where one girl in a thousand, however, finds her moral in- 
stincts perverted and controlled by the lower passions, a hun- 
dred suffer from indolence, coupled with love of display. 
This vice—for it is a vice—is confined to no class in the com- 
munity. Extreme poverty crushes the hope of a living, while 
great wealth whispers to its possessor that labor is unnecessary. 
Yet riches take to themselves wings and leave their helpless 
daughters to face temptation, too often with little desire or even 
ability to earn a living. The ranks of the great army of prosti- 
tutes are recruited almost wholly from these two classes. And 
it is worth notice that while the uncultured daughters of poverty 
may at length rise from lives of sin, the class that falls farther 
sinks deeper and more hopelessly. A modern summer resort, 
boarding house life for our American women is in the road down- 
ward. 

The causes outside the individual are naturally more numer- 
ous. For then society, as such, is responsible. It thus becomes 
most important for us to study them. It is exceedingly difficult 
to gather reliable statistics on this subject. Those noble women 
who conduct reformatories get nearer to the truth than all others 
can do. Reports to officials from fallen women themselves are 
notoriously unreliable. The twin vices of bad company and 
strong drink undoubtedly lead more young people astray than 
any other. Hard upon their heels comes the pressure of pov- 
erty. The struggle of thousands of young women in our large 
cities to maintain virtuous lives in the face of temptation and 
unfortified by sufficient food, if realized, would move all hearts 
profoundly. Instead of looking down upon such heroines, as 
belonging to ‘“‘the weaker sex,’’ to be a soldier, ‘‘ seeking the 
bubble Reputation, even in the cannon’s mouth,’’ though vastly 
more dramatic, is seen to be comparatively easy and deserves 
less honor. Some facts drawn from recent official sources in 
Ohio are here in point. 

In the course of over 50,000 observations among the wage- 
working women in the factories of the five principal cities of 
this central western state, it was ascertained that less than one- 
third work by the day or week, while more than two-thirds are 
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piece-workers. Of the former, from ten to thirty-eight per 
cent, according to the locality observed, receive less than $3.00 
per week, while those receiving $7.00 and upwards per week, 
aggregate respectively in the five cities, twenty-five, fifteen, six, 
four and one per cent of the total number of time-paid women. 
In the case of women doing piece work, the figures run all the 
way from nine per cent who earn $1.00 to $3.00 weekly in Co- 
lumbus, to twenty-six per cent who earn $7.00 to $10.00 per week 
in the same city, the vast preponderance being as high on the 
average as fifty per cent in all the cities, of those who gain from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per week, when work is to be had, out of which 
many of them are obliged to meet all the expenses of living. 
Some of the prices paid are pitiful. Think of a girl working all 
day and into the night making vests at $.75 to $1.25 per dozen, 
eight being the highest number she can turn out when work is 
most plentiful, or breathing the nicotine laden air of a tobacco 
factory all day, with deft fingers manipulating the weed, and be- 
ing paid forty to ninety cents at night. Sorting rags, however 
useful, is not an attractive vocation, yet ninety per cent of those 
employed in it in Toledo receive less than $3.00 per week when 
they work. 

The work of a self-respecting household servant is much bet- 
ter rewarded, and should be preferred by sensible young persons ; 
yet even in sheltered homes, where food and fuel are not extras 
to be paid for, it has sometimes occurred that temptation has 
come to light, even more insidious than would have met the girl 
who works in the shop and boards herself. 

Intemperance is a companion of prostitution. It is highly 
probable that few young women would take the fatal plunge 
were their brains at the time unclouded by stimulants. It is un- 
necessary to charge the seducer with having drugged the wine, 
his crime is already awful. The parents, or guardians who per- 
mit young people to mingle in rooms where wine is served, as- 
sume grave responsibility. It is hard to preserve a judicial 
manner when alluding to this branch of the subject. ‘‘ Easy is 
the descent into hell, but to retrace your steps and reascend into 
the upper air, this is labor, this is work.”’ 
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From the earliest times, thoughtful men have striven to eradi- 
cate this great evil. Moses built a hedge about it, enacting such 
laws as a semi-civilized people just issuing from slavery could 
endure. He declared that money thus made is contaminated, 
‘‘an abomination to the Lord,’’ an inspired statement which is 
commended to those who to-day derive an income from such 
sources. Dr. John Chapman, in a long article published in the 
Westminster Review, January, 1870, gives a learned resumé of the 
experiments made by various governments in the endeavor to 
control prostitution. Since that date numerous works for and 
against license, have appeared, especially in France, where mu- 
nicipal control has grown into a political question. The limits 
of this article forbid more than a passing glance at the present 
state of the world in this regard. 

In China, prostitution is an art, practiced not alone upon land, 
but especially in the flower boats of the ports, where disease 
makes fearful ravages. Prostitutes are introduced at high feasts 
from which wives are banished. 

From ‘The Real Japan,’’ by Henry Norman, a book pub- 
lished in 1892 by Charles Scribner’s Sons, we learn highly inter- 
esting facts concerning the ‘‘ Yoshiwara,’”’ or quarter set apart 
in a given town for its courtesans. In Tokio there are six of 
them, to which all licensed houses have been driven out of re- 
spectable neighborhoods, and where, in theory at least, regula- 
tions are enforced with great strictness. The entry of a neo- 
phyte to such a place is attended with discouraging formalities, 
yet it is not uncommon for girls to farm themselves to the keepers 
for the benefit of their parents, to whom the proprietor is ready 
to pay a stipulated sum, the amount of which is governed by the 
attractiveness of the subject. Should a ‘‘yujo”’ run away before 
the keeper has repaid himself for this advance by means of his 
share of her earnings, (theoretically one half) she may be 
brought back by civil action under breach of contract, or 
her parents or surety may be made to repay the balance due. 
Very few ever return to respectability; the majority either die 
or descend to the rank of servants in the same houses of which 
they were formerly the ornaments. Mr. Norman observes that 
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‘“‘this system has absolutely eradicated the appearance of vice in 
Tokio ; you might walk the streets of this city of a million peo- 
ple for a year without seeing a sign of it—a state of things prob- 
ably without a parallel in the civilized world. Then, too, they 
have dissociated it from riot and drunkenness and robbery ; the 
streets of the Yoshiwara are as quiet and orderly as Mayfair or 
Fifth Avenue. And nobody in Japan can fall into temptation 
unwittingly ; he must go in search of it.”’ 

Norway, in 1888, ceased to legalize public houses and to com- 
pel inspection even in Christiania, where clandestine prostitution 
has been frightfully prevalent and seduction very common. 
Disease was found to be more prevalent in the houses than else- 
where. 

Spain taxes houses and their inmates, but leaves it optional 
with the latter to be inscribed. At Madrid there are about 150 
licensed houses, but this number is decreasing, while clandestine 
prostitution is increasing. 

Holland gives each city its own choice. No registration has 
ever been practiced at Amsterdam. Utrecht, Assen, Harlingen, 
Delft, Groningen, and Vanloo have abolished it. Venereal dis- 
eases are said to be least prevalent in Amsterdam. In Rotter- 
dam the first article of the regulating ordinance begins, ‘‘ Al- 
though forbidden, on principle, the existence of houses of 
ill-fame may be tolerated by the director of police, under cer- 
tain conditions, but without in any manner abrogating the gen- 
eral rule established in this regard.”’ 

Germany practices regulation to some extent, though public 
houses are forbidden. In substance, the Berlin code of 1887 is 
as follows: Every registered woman is to report weekly at the 
inspector’s office on a given day. When she is found to have 
contracted disease she is sent to a hospital. She must always 
dress in a quiet fashion, never station herself in the street or go 
out with others of her kind. She is forbidden access to theatres 
and other such places of public resort, to sing or smoke, to 
allure men by signs or voice, or to have any relations with 
scholars of the civil or military institutes or with other young 
men. She must keep her windows closed and curtained, and 
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throw out no light or other sign. Three days before changing 
her domicile, she must notify the police of the quarter whence 
and the quarter to which she removes. She must not live near 
a church, school, or barracks, and in no case is she allowed to 
enter a hotel. For breaking these rules she may be imprisoned 
up to six weeks, and afterward, at the discretion of the court, 
sent to a workhouse for two years. For the keeper of a house 
to receive minor girls, or those of any age, without the per- 
mission of the magistrates, is to incur the penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. Keepers must immediately report the presence 
of infected persons. Those who practice clandestine prostitu- 
tion subject themselves to three months’ imprisonment. 

In Russia the eminent authority, Dr. Sperck, sententiously 
says that a well woman is sure to get disease in a house in less 
than three years. 

Austria has partial registration. Here is a paragraph from a 
report written by Dr. Kohn-Abrest of Vienna. ‘‘This impor- 
tant act was passed in 1873, but was sensibly modified in 1879 by 
the designation, ex officio, of sworn physicians, who alone are 
authorized to inspect prostitutes and give certificates of health. 
Previous to that time any woman was free to choose her own 
doctor, and his certificate of inspection was accepted. It is easy 
to see that this liberty gave rise to abuses and even scandals. It 
often happened that for the sake of working up a large clientage 
(for no inspection was free), unscrupulous doctors would give 
misleading certificates, while others had relations with the girls 
which were inconsistent with professional dignity.”’ 

Denmark brings all physicians under a law which produces 
reliable statistics regarding all diseases. During the decade 
1876-85, the number of cases of venereal diseases largely in- 
creased, particularly among men. Copenhagen, Elsineur, and 
Odense are the only cities where registration is practiced. In 
Copenhagen the clandestine women outnumber the registered 
nearly fifteen to one, yet the latter are proportionately the 
greatest sufferers from disease. 

Italy, with nearly 30,000,000 population, registers about 10,000 
prostitutes, and an estimate, which Dr. Reuss thinks too low, 
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places the number of clandestines at 50,000. In 1855 a code of 
regulations, based on those of Paris, was adopted in Turin and 
in all Piedmont and Sardinia, and as the kingdom of Italy 
grew more compact this gradually covered all its territory. The 
doctors who made examinations held their places three years 
and were paid not to exceed $400 a year. The houses were 
taxed from $6 to $120 a year, and inmates ten to twenty cents 
a visit. In 1887, in obedience to the continued agitation of the 
question by the opposers of registration, a royal commission 
was appointed to consider the whole question. This commission 
reported that regulation inconsistent with human dignity ; 
that the system of protection and oppression inaugurated by the 
state had not diminished public incitation to debauchery ; that it 
regulated what the laws forbade; that regulation perverted 
those who carried it out; that by its abuses it brought all 
authority into contempt; that at best it only affected the in- 
scribed and let the vast numbers of clandestines go free. In 
1866 the army surgeons reported 6.6 per cent of its effective 
force syphilitic ; in 1887, 6.3 per cent. 

The abuses of the old system were so flagrant that its own 
friends attempted reform in 1887, and a new system was adopted 
wherein the attempt was made to avoid the charge of interference 
with individual liberty, to embrace the clandestine classes, and 
to adapt the code to modern hygienic science. 

On March 29, 1888, King Humbert issued a decree of aboli- 
tion of the code, but left it in the hands of his ministers to say 
how fast or how soon it should go into effect. Signor Crispi, 
prime minister, was interrogated on the subject by Deputy 
Villa, April 14, 1888. He replied that the commission was not 
unanimous in their report, but that a minority had reported, 
advocating a mixed system. He had subsequently formed a 
new commission, to whom all the documents were referred. His 
belief was that the edict of 1860 reduced the unfortunate women 
to slavery. The idea prominent in the new code is complete 
surveillance over vice; treatment of diseased persons, nearly, 
but not quite, compulsory; obligation on the part of keepers of 
resorts to cure their sick. If this does not produce satisfactory 
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results the health department is authorized to visit the houses 
and inspect their inmates, permanently closing any house which, 
in its judgment, constitutes a peril or scandal for society. The 
minister further announced the formation of a society of assist- 
ance for any who would leave the life. He felt proud of the act. 

It would appear that this measure is a compromise—abolish- 
ing lock-hospitals, and replacing them, in the large cities, by 
special hospitals, also creating free public dispensaries. 

England permitted no organized prostitution until 1864, when 
an act of Parliament, known as ‘‘the Contagious Diseases Act,’’ 
was rushed through without debate. Its action was confined to 
six seaports and camps, and was in the ostensible interest of the 
army and navy. Thus began in England the first measure of 
police espionage and forcible entrance of domicile, also of legali- 
zation of vice. It was warmly defended by many officers and 
surgeons, and as hotly contested by the British and Foreign 
Federation, established for that purpose. The effect of this 
legislation was favorable to the health of the army and navy, 
but it drove diseased women from the seaports and camps to the 
parts not covered by the act. At length public opinion forced 
a repeal in 1886, for the United Kingdom, and in 1889 for 
Ceylon, Hong-Kong, and other outlying dominions. 

Switzerland is rapidly abolishing the licensed houses. Bel- 
gium is moving in the same direction. As in France, where the 
experiment of registration has been in progress for ninety 
years, it is found that in spite of all the efforts of the police the 
number of licensed houses is bound to diminish, while the 
number of women who practice clandestine vice is as constantly 
increasing. Dr. Louis Fiaux, member of the municipal council, 
says: ‘‘Under the reign of Louis Philippe, 1843-7, in Paris 
alone, the number of registered houses fell from 193 to 177; 
under the republic of 1848-51, from 171 to 159; under the 
empire, 1851-60, counting Paris and its environs, from 219 to 
194, in 1860-70, from 194 to 152; under the third republic, 
from 1872 to 1889, it fell from 142 to 62, and all this while 
the population was increasing, and many more soldiers were 
stationed_at Paris than formerly.”’ 
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This same diminution, not of victims but of public houses, 
is marked in other cities of France and Belgium, and indeed 
wherever regulation is in vogue. The police themselves have to 
confess it, though by withholding data they hamper the student 
of social science in obtaining the facts. 

No American state or city legalizes the social evil. Partisans 
of regulation have at times made strong efforts to inaugurate 
such a system. In Nashville it was done during the occupancy 
of that city by Federal troops, simply as a military regulation. 
In New York City about twenty-five years ago an effort in this 
direction was made, and but for the non-concurrence of the gov- 
ernor of the state in the act passed by the Legislature, the ex- 
periment would have been tried. In San Francisco in 1871, an 
attempt made through the Legislature to legalize the evil was 
defeated, largely through the efforts of a woman, the wife of one 
of the members, who antagonized the proposition with a dupli- 
cate bill, which simply substituted the word ‘‘man”’ for ‘‘ wo- 
man.”’ 

In St. Louis license was tried for four years and abandoned. 
Authority was conferred by a legislative trick, by which the 
words ‘‘or regulate’’ followed the word ‘‘suppress”’ in a new 
charter. A German official was sent to Europe to study regis- 
tration as there carried out. Subsequently an ordinance was 
adopted dividing the city into six districts, with one medical ex- 
aminer to each; the salaries ranged from $1,200 to $2,500. 
Each examiner had power to visit houses, to give sanitary direc- 
tions and to examine women whenever he judged it necessary, 
also to order any who were diseased to a hospital. Each licensed 
woman paid $26.00 a year and each house an average of about 
$300. The result was an increase of thirty-four per cent in the 
number of brothels and of known prostitutes. There was also 
an undoubted increase of clandestive prostitution. And while 
the numer of diseased women under treatment the first year was 
18 in 480, or 3} per cent; it rose two years later to 40 in 653, 
or over 6 per cent, thus showing an increase of risk even among 
those who were regularly inspected. Should this result prove 
general, and the whole machinery of registration and inspection 
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be found to result in no actual, comprehensive diminution of 
disease, a strong argument for that system will disappear. 

In some cities of the United States, particularly in the far 
west, it has been the policy of the police authorities to corral 
this vice within certain lines and there to watch it. To such 
quarters criminals inevitably gravitate. Thieves are often 
caught in traps baited with prostitutes. Herein lies a secret of 
the detection of crime in all countries. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
during 1893, the munincipal authorities adopted a plan, purely 
administrative, which subjected all prostitutes to a weekly ex- 
amination and registration. Previous periodical raids, for 
revenue only, were dispensed with. In some cities a monthly 
‘*fine”’ is collected from each house, or inmate, or both, with or 
without the formality of an arrest and plea of guilty. It is said 
that this plan has more than once furnished the requisite funds 
for the payment of the school teachers in a given town. In one 
leading city of the West large numbers of such houses were 
owned by the mayor. In every city there is reason to suspect 
the complicity of some of the officers of the law with this crime. 
This has furnished the point to the weapons of the Reverend Dr. 
Parkhurst, of New York, in his public crusade. The conspic- 
uous and wretched jumble into which all our dealings with the 
social evil have fallen, is partly due to the fact that these mat- 
ters have been almost wholly left to those who were stupid, or 
vicious, or both. To claim, as many superficial observers do, 
that if it were not for this degraded class in our communities, 
decent women could not walk the streets in safety, is simply an 
example of a sententious saying which passes from mouth to 
mouth without the trouble of analysis, much less of reason. No 
man’s passions grow less dominant by reason of their facile in- 
dulgence. Grant that in America pure manhood cannot protect 
pure womanhood, and you write our civilization a failure. If, 
indeed, the evil is necessary, so are its priestesses. How god- 
like, then, her self-abnegation who, for the good of her kind, 
leaves behind all that a modest woman holds dear, and takes 
part with the scum of the earth. The effect upon the youth ofa 
knowledge that safe (?) means of illicit gratification are provided 
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by the state is to be considered. Even strict regulationists 
proscribe the vicinity of schools and colleges. Is it too much-to 
believe that not only morals are adulterated by license, but that 
physical health must suffer more where the young men are 
lulled by fancied security to drink deeper at the polluted spring ? 

What kind of physicians does registration evolve? Any self- 
respecting doctor will cure disease, however caused, for that is 
his vocation ; but to use his talents to furnish bad women certifi- 
cates for the practice of vice is degrading, not only to the man, 
but to the profession and the whole community. It is clear that 
our medical colleges were not endowed for such anend. Yet 
should inspection, as a sanitary measure, prove its right to exist, 
it would seem only fair that no discrimination should be used, 
but that it be applied to men as well as women. 

It will be said that codes of regulation can be enforced (which 
is denied), but that laws against the main evil are dead letters, 
no law having yet abolished prostitution in a single city. To 
this it is sufficient to reply that laws on any subject embody a 
higher ideal than a given community is ready to carry out. 
Vice, at any rate, is labeled and hung up to public execration. 
Legislation for vice and legislation against vice are by no means 
the same thing. During the Civil War it soon became necessary 
for Mr. Lincoln to recognize the fact of a southern army, with 
officers, prisoners, and flags of truce, but he never recognized 
the Southern Confederacy. That was what the country was 
fighting about. 

The results of the most recent medical investigation and dis- 
covery, including valuable contributions in the present year, are 
causing physicians to revise their theories regarding the two 
prominent diseases which directly result from prostitution. 
While one is more fatal tothe individual, the other, which has 
seemed to many of comparatively trifling moment, is seen to be 
productive of hopeless sterility. ‘‘ Let young men know,”’’ says 
a learned practitioner, ‘‘that a single impure act may blast their 
hopes of fatherhood and render their future wives forever child- 
less.”? And inspection is but an illusive barrier against this 
‘‘minor’’ disease. 
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Can nothing practical, then, be done? Much. Let prudent 
people inform themselves and make their conclusions known to 
those in power. Divorce the police from politics and insist upon 
a higher standard for entrance upon the force. Punish the 
seducer of innocence by every legal method, including social 
ostracism. Have reformatories and support the good women 
who man them, then sentence young women who have gone 
astray to them, rather than to workhouses. Rescue the poor 
victims in the spirit of Jesus of Nazareth. Give hardened 
women cumulative sentences, if the law permits. Strive to 
elevate the self-respect and the wages of working women. 
Watch the young as they gather into the great cities, and be 
beforehand with the devil. Arrest the owners of brothels 
before you arrest the inmates; those have a stake in the com- 
munity and may have shame; these have lost their shame. 
Begin with the young and educate them to avoid both vice and 
its consequences. It is an open question whether the confine- 
ment of houses of prostitution to a given quarter, as a tempo- 
rary measure, is not the wise course, all things considered. But 
whatever plan may be adopted, after due deliberation, there 
should be a firm, comprehensive grasp on the part of our city 
governments, backed by the moral force of the community, and 
such legislation adopted and enforced as shall gradually, un- 
ceasingly, and surely reduce this vast evil to final obliteration 
in the good time to come. 

J. W. WALTON. 








SHOULD CAPITAL CRIMINALS BE TURNED OVER TO THE 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSIOLOGIST ? 


BY J. S. PYLE, M. D. 


N RECENT years the subject of the rightfulness and expediency 
of capital punishment has occupied the minds of thinking 
people. In respect to the rightfulness society is divided. Some 
maintain that life is one of the inalienable rights of man ; others 
that society has the right to require its forfeiture on the grounds 
of self-defense. Custom, however, sanctions the latter coupled 
with the object of expediency. The growing tendency, since pun- 
ishment by death is required, is to lessen the moments of suffering 
and make the termination as little to be dreaded as possible, al- 
lowing the mind of the condemned to be occupied with contem- 
plating the end and meeting the final tribunal. In this a great 
privilege is guaranteed. Up to the present no important and 
satisfactory change, in this direction, has been made or suggested. 
It is not likely that any change will be made without great op- 
position, for the mere acquaintance with the method, however 
barbarous and ill-adapted, is sufficient to silence any sentiment 
there is against it. Those who would be in favor of less severe 
measures will be met by an opposing faction arguing in support 
of the present on the grounds of its salutary effect. 
There is no reason for believing that our resources for effecting 
a compromise are exhausted. It would appear proper that 
everything should be done to lessen the terror of present 
methods by the administration of anesthetics, and I see no valid 
reason why, in lieu of this, experimental physiological research 
should not be authorized. The little knowledge that the major- 
ity of people possess on this point will result in calling out loud 
disapprobation ; but this proves nothing, and every candid mind 
should be willing to surrender prejudice to reason and facts. 
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Besides, this subject has, in its favor, an economic side which 
would be of priceless value to psychological science and the 
world at large. 

It is a surprise that so important a matter as this one should 
not receive attention. The restrictions placed upon the experi- 
mentalist at present make it impossible for us ever to know the 
modus operandi of the mental processes, and if this subject is 
ever made clear it will be by the inductive or experimental 
method. As man is the only animal that can transfer to others 
states of his own consciousness, it is plain that he must be the 
subject of our experimental study. Every person should be in- 
terested in the advancement and diffusion of knowledge ; and of 
all things there is nothing that would be more acceptable to know 
than the seat of operations of the human mind. Our present 
knowledge of localized centers for certain processes related to 
the mind, has been picked up in a disconnected and hap-hazard 
manner through observation of pathological changes in the cere- 
bral matter, and is very unsatisfactory ; but establishes the fact 
that all mental conditions and processes have their seat and pos- 
sibly their origin in the nervous matter of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Deductive reasoning, however, seems to point to the 
existence of a special intelligence higher than could possibly be 
produced from molecular change and united in such a way with 
functional processes as to give rise to a double-faced sentiency. 
Physiologists are inclined to doubt this and hold the biological 
view, that all mental states and changes are exclusively func- 
tional and indicate an elaborate arrangement of specified nerve 
centers, possessing various properties, which when linked to- 
gether produce, through reciprocal action, that mental synthesis 
—the sum of all nerve processes—the ego, reflected as it were 
from a great mirror composed of nerve cells interacting, receiv- 
ing impressions, reflecting and uniting them into one synthetic 
whole. Experimental study has been so fragmentary that noth- 
ing of a definite character has been determined ; but it is possi- 
ble, if liberal and frequent opportunities were secured, that this 
equivocal point could be satisfactorily settled. 

Recent developmen:s in psychial studies point to a revolution 
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in our ideas on the extent, capacity, and powers of the human 
mind ; and eminent men who have given their time to this subject 
are very sanguine in establishing its indestructibility and con- 
tinuance after the dissolution of the body. However near or far 
this is from a correct solution of the problem, it is certain that 
experimental work upon the seats of human consciousness will 
assist us materially in an exposition of the subject. No other 
method of study or investigation will ever penetrate the secret 
‘regions of cerebral action and disclose the capacity and func- 
tional limits of the phosphorized proteid matter constituting the 
cerebral nerve cells. Under the influence of stimulus, in the 
form of a mild electric current, the cells can be made to repeat 
their official work and reproduce in consciousness the direct re- 
sult of their operations. From this it would appear possible, if 
a systematic course of topographical studies was conducted, to 
construct a model of the whole cerebral mass functionating. 
The region of the understanding could be examined, passions in- 
fluenced, memory of forgotten things restored and, in a word, the 
whole realm of the conscious ego explored. This would estab- 
lish a definite localization of centres of cerebration and possibly 
settle the much disputed question of an intelligence other than 
the ultimate product of nerve change. 

It must be conceded that our power to seperate physical phe- 
nomena from any special agency cannot exceed the limits of pure 
supposition, but the proof of the existence of such an agency 
could likely be raised above the plane of bare possibility. Mor- 
phological study of the cerebral cells throws but little light on 
their functional properties, and with one exception their form 
does not even make it possible to conjecture upon their probable 
office. There is no reason to anticipate any great developments 
from this source of investigation ; as the property of nerve cells 
is not dependent upon structural form but resides in the molecular 
constitution of the cells, and no amount of optical magnification 
will ever reveal their physiological significance. It is plain, it 
we are to make any great headway in such investigation, our in- 
quiry must be addressed to consciousness. The ego must be in- 
terrogated and made to locate the operations of all its integral 
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parts. The stimulus will have to be applied when the individual 
subjected to the examination is in a perfectly lucid state of mind 
and an application need not be the least unpleasant. Our stim- 
ulus applied and the question addressed to the subject may be 
simultaneous or follow one another in successive order. At each 
application the ego will be able to tell the nature of the excita- 
tion it experiences and demonstrate to us the function of the cells 
stimulated. In this way by successive steps, the whole cerebral 
mass could be examined and the réle that organic processes take 
in mental operations evolved. 

Those who would be unfavorably impressed with this method 
of investigation should take kindly to the information that ex- 
periments of this kind on the brain are no more unpleasant to 
the subject than like impressions aroused during his sojourn in 
perfect liberty. There is every reason to believe that the 
stimulus in a large number of instances would be highly pleas- 
ing. If, for example, our subject experimented upon was a per- 
son who had been repeatedly animated by the ludicrous, upon 
touching the seat of such impressions the whole circumstance 
would be reproduced attended with the same vivacity as the 
original experience. Painful sensations would not be produced 
unless a certain nucleous of cells was stimulated, and this could 
be avoided after its exact location was ascertained. To secure 
cooperation and carry out the experiment successfully the con- 
demned would be instructed with the nature of the work, 
assured that no torture would be instituted; that the prepara- 
tion of removing a piece of the skull and cerebral membranes 
should take place when under the influence of an anesthetic; 
and, while he would be allowed to regain consciousness to be 
interrogated, that no pain would be occasioned thereby ; lastly, 
that his death should occur when in a profound sleep. This 
would, it would seem, remove the appearance of revenge and 
barbarity and convert such an occasion into one of real utility, 
both socially and scientifically. 

As long as capital punishment is demanded, it would appear 
proper and right to authorize institutions, under certain regula- 
tions, to utilize the subjects so furnished for the greatest good to 
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humanity. In this way the same end would be reached, death 
would be less horrifying, and the intellectual horizon of society 
would be greatly extended. The improvement and social status 
that would be inaugurated could hardly be dreamed. Life, it 
would seem, would present a new aspect. Certainty would take 
the place of doubt; reforms would be set on foot, and a great 
social uprising would result. The influence of intellectual 
culture would be felt in every department of social thought, and 
its effect could not be overestimated. Mental diseases and 
cerebral localizations would be better understood; surgical 
affections of the brain operated upon with a more certain 
knowledge of success; psychial questions in reference to the ex- 
tent, powers, and capacity of the human mind established ; 
™ and medico-legal inquiry as to the responsibility of criminals 
placed upon a solid basis. Maturing our knowledge on these 
subjects must appeal to the reason of every right thinking 
person as indispensable. Those who object to the measures 
suggested stand in the way of progress and are ignorant of the 
principles that constitute and govern the human conscious 
mechanism. Morally, the work would have a beneficial effect 
upon society. It would be educational; and the spirit of 
revenge, so well illustrated by the present methods, would be 
rendered invisible and the case changed to one of pure neces- 
sity. Placing a criminal in the hands of physiologists to inflict 
an easy death-punishment by the administration of narcotics, is 
less revolting than the idea of the gallows or the electric chair. 
No one who is acquainted with the action of such drugs upon 
the cerebral functions, would hesitate to approve of the change ; 
but the hyper-nervous element of society that never studies this 
class of subjects will be the first to offer opposition to any re- 


form. 
¥ The question of adopting the views supported in this paper is 
- one to be settled upon the true merits of the case. It was antici- 


pated in the beginning that a large majority of the people would 
enter a protest, on aecount of their environments and culture 
having produced a condition of mind unfavorable for impartial 
judgment; and if we are to experience any resistance from this 
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source it must be charged to the want of biological and physio- 
logical knowledge. Every reformatory movement in the past 
has encountered a like experience, and, if history repeats itself, 
society will not relax to the spirit of progress until instruction 
and culture have paved the way. At this particular period the 
signs of the times betoken the inauguration of a new era of 
intellectual culture. We are upon its very threshold. The 
way is blocked with strong nervous predispositions, acquired 
through improper direction in the past, and it must be opened 
up. The emotional element will have to be eradicated and 
reason allowed to assert itself. Nothing has ever been accom- 
plished in the way of progress by the emotive faculty and for our 
safe guidance only the understanding can be consulted. Review 
the records of the past and satisfy yourself as to the reliability 
of this statement. 

Our present social status, in reference to our emotional tenden- 
cies, is sadly to be deprecated on account of their abnormal de- 
velopment. Those who take exceptions to this view of the 
subject should be asked to point out their good effect; when it 
will be our purpose to show that under the influence of strong 
emotions the understanding contracts, and for the want of a 
proper balance the nervous system is forced to discharge its 
energy, manifesting itself in the form of emotional or hysterical 
phenomena. Emotional manifestations, the result of remote 
diseases which excite the reflexes are not to be explained in this 
way. But it matters not from what source the emotions arise, 
whether normally or abnormally, the same bad effect is wit- 
nessed. The inference in this case is, that the two faculties are 
not kindred and that one cannot be exercised without doing so at 
the expense of the other. In a well-balanced mind the emotive 
faculty is under the direct control of the inhibitory power of the 
understanding and the verity of this statement is substantiated 
by adverting to the period of childhood, where a beautiful dis- 
play of the emotions, unrestrained, can be seen. The under- 
standing, which depends upon experience, has had but little 
opportunity to be evoked at this time of life; while the 
emotions, not depending upon experience but upon intuition, 
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present themselves whenever a sufficient occasion is at hand. 
As the understanding becomes enriched by a varied experience, 
its ascendency and inhibitory action are strikingly exhibited ; 
but where the emotional manifestations are excessive and over- 
powering in one of mature years, it is easy to believe that they 
are of pathological origin, induced through an abnormal molecu- 
lar change by an immoderate exercise of the emotional centers. 

A properly developed mind is one that has all its constituent 
faculties strengthened by use in the order of their greatest im- 
portance. In consequence of this, subjects which are intended 
to interest the feelings should be given sparingly to the young, 
and time injuriously spent in this direction, bestowed upon 
disciplining the understanding. Emotions which are implanted 
in us need no special effort to develop, but, on the contrary, 
constant vigilance in order to keep them within the proper 
limits. Training the understanding is not so-easy and requires 
arduous exertion to raise it above the influence of the emotive 
faculty. The amount of labor necessary to attain this end is too 
often the prime motive for neglecting the most essential features 
of an education. Subjects which engage both the understanding 
and the emotions should not be listed for mental exercise until 
the mind is prepared to separate the two elements and render a 
disinterested judgment. To understand is quite different from 
being aroused by emotions. Matter for. thought is of two 
kinds—pure and mixed. The former is divorced of all the 
emotional element and is intended to excite the understanding 
only; the latter contains a subject which interests the under- 
standing, and by contemplating it, calls out the emotions. 

It is not necessary to engage in matters of thought to arouse 
the emotions. They may be aroused directly without contem- 
plating a subject, as through the organs of special sense. The 
faculty of the will stands between the two just considered, 
determining the course of the mind’s exercise. It, under most 
circumstances, submits to the influence of the understanding or 
emotions, but if it deems fit, can stand opposed to either and 
direct the exercise of the mind in a course entirely uninfluenced. 
Like the understanding, the will may be weakened by the pro- 
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longed and constant influence of the emotive faculty and, on the 
other hand, strengthened by the tonic effect resulting from an 
exercise of the understanding. Where the understanding is 
weak the will is weak and, as a consequence, the emotions are 
strong. The present nervous state of society is to be ascribed to 
an oversight of the true order of mental development, and if 
people may ever hope to get rid of a large class of nervous 
affections and be able to decide upon subjects of vital importance 
to both state and society, the root of the trouble must be sought 
and repressed. It may be charged that this paper does not 
attach any value to the emotions, and to avoid misapprehension 
and future reference this allegation will now be answered. The 
emotions are viewed as a necessary constituent of mental opera- 
tions, but their complete subordination to the faculty of the 
understanding is held to be essential to a developed mind and 
the welfare of society. 

Emotions are nothing more nor less than states of feeling in- 
fluenced by the physical condition of the general system and 
have nothing to do with belief and the knowledge of right and 
wrong which can only spring from the convictions created by the 
exercise of the faculty of the understanding. From this it may 
be summed up, that emotions express only physical states ; that 
they are the product of a faculty without which there would be 
no feeling or conscious existence ; that they cannot take part in 
contemplating a subject ; that they do not furnish the ground for 
belief ; that they can influence the will and by undue exercise im- 
poverish the understanding ;_ that the influence of the emotions 
is not trustworthy ; that they encourage nervous diseases and 
abnormal mental states. It will be seen that the course of 
mental operations, with especial reference to the influence of the 
emotions and exaggerated nervous states upon the understanding 
and the will, has been discussed at some length here ; and it is 
hoped that the purpose will be effective in presenting to the 
reader a comprehensive view of the result of psychial operations 
under such circumstances, and its bearing upon the subject un- 
der consideration. 

It is believed that from a gradual growth of the emotive 
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power, the minds constituting by far the larger part of society 
have been weakened and incapacitated for contemplating mixed 
subjects such as is discussed under the heading of this paper ; 
and for this reason it is expected that a matter of so much vital 
importance as this one should be taken in hand by the state and 
presented to an intelligent body able to reason and render an 
unbiased decision. The points in favor of the measure proposed 
are so numerous and weighty that it will be impossible to offer a 
reasonable argument against it. If the opposing faction in de- 
fense of the present institution of capital punishment take refuge 
under the idea of a fancied inhumanity, it will be viewed in the 
light of this paper as evidence of the most profound ignorance 
of the subject and as the product of the emotive faculty. If, to 
escape from all that is emotional, objection is raised, based 
upon the negation of the right to the use of human subjects in 
experimental work, it will be incumbent upon those who hold 
this conviction to prove that no right to inflict death exists 
which viewed in the light of our present law is incontrovertible. 
The same reasoning which establishes the right to inflict death 
in any case, will also establish the right to inflict it by any 
method that might be thought most expedient and profit- 
able. If it is further claimed that the new method would stu- 
pefy the higher sensibility and make society indifferent to the 
excitement of painful states, it will, upon examination, be found 
likewise untenable. That a modified form of stoicism would 
spring up through the instrumentality of a higher plane of psy- 
chological knowledge will be without hesitation conceded ; and 
that this could possibly be other than salutary and beneficial 
both physically and intellectually there can be no room for a 
plausible doubt. 

Again, if it should be asserted that the experimental investi- 
gations prolong the death-work it will be answered that the time 
thus consumed is not to be included or associated with that ot 
the death-punishment, nor should it be connected with the idea 
of pain and a period of torture. This preliminary is purely a 
measure of expediency imposed in exchange for the use of nar- 
cotics to remove the dread in meeting the death-moment. Pain 
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in no instance need be caused unless, as stated before, a certain 
nucleous of cells should be irritated which could be avoided as 
soon as located. An anesthetic will be administered in the pre- 
paratory work and for the execution. To examine every tenet 
one after another in this manner is unnecessary as the points al- 
ready developed seem to be sufficient to prove that no rational 
objection can be established or entertained. The state would be 
doing its duty to take up this matter and make the new form of 
execution a recognized law. In this, crime would be punished, 
society protected and loss compensated. The outcome would be 
a very important one to criminal law as the manner of arriving 
at the grounds for requiring the death-punishment would be en- 
tirely changed and it is believed highly satisfactory. Death 
would be enforced as an obligatory measure. The criminal in- 
stead of dying the death of a felon would redress his offense to 
the state and society by offering himself as a public benefactor. 
He would stand to be tried as to whether he should pay society 
for the loss it had sustained and the state the expenses of a fair 
and impartial trial. 

To make the change the state would require amendatory laws 
to legalize the new form of capital punishment; it should make 
provisions for successfully carrying out the experimental work. 
A building should be specially erected and every form of me- 
chanical appliance provided for prosecuting psychial inquiry 
and studies of the general nervous system. A body of expert 
physiologists operating under the direction of one chosen by 
themselves should be appointed to carry out the commands of 
the state. Every person interested in scientific studies or phys- 
iological and psychial inquiry should be admitted to executions. 
Those that are to be admitted should be required to pass an ex- 
amination before a board of examiners to show their eligibility 
for comprehending the work done. Those who are unqualified 
should not be admitted under any circumstance. The results of 
the experiments should be published in a report required of the 
body of physiologists at the conclusion of each execution. 


Jd. &. PYLE. 








WHAT THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR HAS NOT DONE. 


BY PROF, H. OLERICH. 


ERHAPS all well-informed persons admit that chattel sla- 
very was the cause of the American Civil War. All other 
questions that were incidentally drawn into the controversy were 
but secondary, and would likely have been treated as ordinary 
questions of politics. The animosity which caused the Civil 
War was created by the agitation of the slave question ; and it 
is altogether probable that if slavery had not been introduced 
into the United States, the Civil War would not have occurred. 
The previous union of the southern with the northern states is 
evidence that a friendly feeling between them had once existed, 
and if no enmity had been created between them by the agita- 
tion of the slavery question, there would not have been a desire 
to secede ; for no one desires to withdraw from a partnership 
that is harmonious and profitable. 

The vast majority of the people of the northern states still 
seem to believe that the Civil War gave freedom to the colored 
people of the United States ; but upon a closer and more impar- 
tial examination, I think it will be found that such is not the 
case. It is a well-known fact that nearly every resident of the 
North still justifies the war on the ground that it abolished chat- 
tel slavery in the United States. In this case, then, the public 
mind has sufficiently unfolded to see the injustice of chattel 
slavery ; but it is still unable to see the futility and evil conse- 
quences of war. The fact which must be made clear, then, is 
that the Civil War was not the real cause but simply the agent 
that abolished chattel slavery ; that the war was only an outward 
manifestation of an inward feeling which was the real force that 
gradually destroyed the bondage of the southern blacks. To 
prove this proposition is the object of this article. 
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Chattel slavery had its origin at.an early period of the world’s 
history out of the accident of capture in war. Savages put their 
captives to death, but the semi-civilized in place of massacring 
them found it more profitable to keep them as slaves. 

By examining the records of history, we find thaf all our so- 
called highly civilized nations. had chattel slavery at one time, 
but that none of them have it at the present day—all having 
abolished it. This we find they did on both continents. Eng- 
‘ land abolished chattel slavery in 1834, France in 1848, the 
Dutch in 1863, Vermont in 1777, Massachusetts in 1780, New 
York in 1827, the United States in 1863, Brazil recently, ete. 

Perhaps every advocate of the Civil War well knows that all 
of these states and nations did not find it necessary to engage in 
a civil war to abolish slavery within their boundaries. To begin 
with, this fact, then, establishes the truth that chattel slavery 
has been and can be abolished by other means than civil wars. 

Chattel slavery is an inhuman institution, originating in a 

barbarous age, and civilization cannot look upon it with any de- 
gree of allowance. But all individuals, states, and nations, 
however, do not mature simultaneously for similar ethical con- 
duct. The sentiment of respect for the rights of inferiors, 
which alone can really set slaves free, is a plant of slow growth 
but thrives best in localities where the conditions of intellectual 
culture are most favorable; where the utility of slave labor is 
least; where the fewest persons have property in slaves; and 
where conscience has been -least calloused by seeing slaves con- 
stantly abused. By such environment the sentiment of the 
northern people was influenced on the slave question, while a 
contrary condition existed in the South. Thus, in low latitudes 
the conditions for intellectual culture are less favorable than in 
temperate latitudes. Slave labor can be utilized better in raising 
sugar cane and cotton in the South than for raising grain and live- 
stock in the North. In the South more persons had property in 
‘Slaves than in the North. And the conscience of the southern 
people became more calloused by being reared among slaves and 
‘by continually seeing them abused. For these and other 
reasons, the southern people ripened slower and matured later 
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for the abolition of chattel slavery than the northern people. 

Let us bear in mind here that chattel slavery is, however, not 
the only kind of slavery. Industrial, religious, and domestic 
Slavery may, in some cases, be as repugnant as chattel slavery. 
The forced idler, the Hindoo woman who practices suttee, and 
the married woman who is ruled over by a tyrannical husband, 
are perhaps as much slaves as human chattels. 

Chattel slavery was formally abolished in the United States 
January 1, 1863; but, on the succeeding day, the actual slavery 
was very likely greater than on the preceding day, for the 
emancipation provoked a greater enmity between the North and 
the South, and between the master and the slave, which made 
the condition of the penniless emancipated slave so critical that 
he was entirely at the mercy of his former master; and it is 
highly probable that a master who had a thousand dollars or 
more invested in a slave, and who was not yet ready for treating 
a slave as a political equal, would treat him as well, if not 
better, when a chattel slave, than he would when he had no 
property invested in him, and when he could employ more 
slaves than he wanted for a few cents per day. 

The writer does not wish it understood that he is against the 
abolition of chattel slavery. All forms of slavery, whether 
chattel, industrial, religious, or domestic, should be abolished by 
the increasing intelligence of our race as soon as possible, but 
only thought can make the slave and master equals. 

Jefferson, and other southerners as individuals, as well as the 
northern states, liberated their slaves before the Civil War 
began. A warm sympathy was thus created between Jefferson 
and his voluntarily liberated slaves. The emancipation, in 
such cases, came from the heart. In the South, where this 
heart was wanting at the time of the Civil War, conditions were 
just the opposite. 

The point we must bring out conspicuously here is, that the 
institution of chattel slavery had already crumbled to pieces in 
nearly every civilized country before the United States began 
the agitation of its abolition, and this crumbling process was 
sweeping rapidly southward, as we can readily see by com- 
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paring the various times the northern states emancipated their 
slaves, and there is nothing to indicate that the southern people 
could long have avoided or disregarded that wave of mental and 
moral force which had changed the hearts and minds of the 
people of nearly every civilized nation of the earth in regard to 
chattel slavery. Every leading nation of the earth had set the 
example for the South to follow, and the psychical force which 
had prepared the hearts and minds of the masters and slaves in 
foreign countries and in the northern states for the emancipation 
of chattel slavery was slowly maturing the southern people for 
the same condition that had been brought about between master 
and slave of other countries and the northern two thirds of our 
own. 

If the government of the United States had paid no attention 
to the secession of South Carolina and the other seceding states, 
letting them withdraw from the Union, if they so desired, and 
had stood ready to receive them again when they were ready to 
come back, the Civil War would doubtless have been avoided, 
and in a comparatively short time the mental and moral force 
which liberated slaves in other quarters of the world would have 
operated to the same extent on the southern people, and they 
would voluntarily have renewed their allegiance to the Union. 
To deny this is to deny the uniformity of Nature and the uni- 
versality of her laws. To assume that she would have made an 
exception as to this little nook of the southern states, when she 
had done, or has since done, her work effectually in all other 
portions of the civilized world, is arrant nonsense. 

Judging the southern states by the world at large, the only 
standard we can apply, as soon as they would have become 
mentally matured for emancipation, they would have set their 
slaves free and asked for readmission, if they had not found a 
better government of their own; and if they had found some- 
thing better, they were entitled to enjoy it. Slavery was the 
fundamental point of disagreement between the North and 
the South, and this caused the feeling that led to secession; - 
therefore, just in proportion as the South saw fit to abolish 
slavery, the enmity would have been removed, and, when slavery 
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was entirely abolished, harmony would have been restored—for 
that which had caused the discord would have ceased to exist. 

In order to make the foregoing principles more clear and for- 
cible let us apply them to practical life. 

A runaway boy who is forcibly brought back by an officer will 
do no good at home. He does not add anything desirable to 
that home where he is forcibly prevented from running away 
again. He would rather see.it torn down than built up. There 
is an enmity, under the circumstances, which makes such a home 
unpleasant for all. The boy’s conduct would, however, be vastly 
different if he found by living with strangers that he had made 
a mistake in leaving his home. After discovering his mistake, 
he would come back and ask to be readmitted as a member of 
the family. He would now have different feelings toward his 
home. He would try to add to the pleasure and comfort of its 
members instead of doing all in his power to annoy and destroy 
as before, when he was kept there against his will. 

As with the boy and his family, so it is with the North and 
the South. The South ran away and the North brought her back 
by force. They have been fighting and quarreling ever since. 
Thus we see that the war created lasting enmity: First, be- 
tween the North and the South, because the southern states were 
deprived of the privilege to secede ; a right which they claimed 
to have according to their interpretation of the Constitution, and 
a Similar right to which we tacitly consent in all our practical 
business transactions ; for every one who enters into a business 
compact with others, either avowedly or tacitly agrees that any 
partner of the firm can withdraw at any time he desires. This 
principle is recognized in divorce from the marriage relation, 
for, though this contract is entered into as a life compact yet 
good policy and good sense declare that a separation is infinitely 
to be preferred to a life of continuous turmoil and contention. 
Secondly, the war created an enmity between the master and the 
slave, for it compelled the master to abolish chattel slavery at a 
time when he was not yet mentally and morally matured for it. 

This state of affairs made the condition of the homeless slave 
in the South almost unbearable. The emancipated slaves were 
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without homes, money, or food, and almost without clothing. 
They were surrounded by enemies who were willing to do all 
they could to make emancipation a failure as those unfriendly to 
emancipation had predicted it would be. Chattel slavery was 
changed into other forms of slavery which were for a time, at 
least, undoubtedly worse. While if the southern slaves had 
been liberated voluntarily as were those of Jefferson and the 
northern states, there would have been a warm, friendly feeling 
created, both between the North and the South, and between the 
master and the slave. The quarreling and fighting which re- 
sulted from the meddling conduct of the contending parties have 
already lasted over forty years. This useless and deplorable con- 
test cost more than a million lives and billions of dollars. It 
made wives widows, children orphans, sound men cripples, and 
strong men diseased. It also invigorated the old barbaric idea 
that war, instead of thought, leads to liberty and happiness. It 
revived the savage feeling of revenge in a large number of 
otherwise noble men and women. If both parties in the conflict 
of the war had acted sensibly and patriotically, all these calam- 
ities would have been avoided. Instead of carnage and destruc- 
tion, friendship, prosperity and freedom would have filled the 
land. 

Among savages, war is the rule and peace the exception ; 
while among highly civilized nations and individuals, peace is 
the rule and war the exception. Thus we see that the whole 
matter rests on the degree of intelligence; on how much we 
know. We are the sports of our education, heredity, and envi- 
ronment, and must, therefore, always act as we are impressed 
by them. If we had all known that war cannot really set slaves 
free, that true freedom is born in thought which slowly unfolds 
the equitable sentiments, war with gun and bayonet would not 
have occurred. 

Had those northern people who felt like urging the matura- 
tion of the South on the slave question faster than would result 
from the natural growth of sentiment, sent into the South half a 
million of the best and most competent men and women, not 
with sword and cannon, but with a friendly desire of assisting 
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by educating and enlightening the development of those senti- 
ments which alone can destroy slavery, they would soon have held 
sway from Mason and Dixon’s line to the Gulf. The North would 
then have accomplished a proud achievement upon which all 
future generations could have looked with admiration ; but the 
course which they did take will, in a few generations, look as 
futile and cruel to our posterity as now do the acts of the Span- 
ish Inquisition to us. 

The writer does not sympathize more with one side than with 
the other. Both, no doubt, lived up to the best light of that 
time. Their honesty and sincerity cannot be questioned, when 
we consider the hardships and privations which each bore in de- 
fense of what it believed to be the right. 

No one who is not intensely sincere will bear so much in de- 
fense of his cause. The truth is that both the North and the 
South made a grievous mistake and the noblest thing to do when 
mistakes have been made is to acknowledge the unpleasant fact 
and profit by the experience. 

If the evil consequences of that ill-advised struggle will so im- 
press our good people with the horrors and uselessness of cruel 
war, the lessons so dearly taught by that struggle will not have 
been learned in vain. 

HENRY OLERICH. 





OUR UNDERPAID OFFICIALS. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON. 


UBLIC opinion seems to have at last awakened to the fact 
that the pay of our diplomatic representatives abroad is 
wholly inadequate, and there seems to be a prevailing sentiment 
in favor of a large increase in their salaries. It has long been 
notorious that the salaries attached to these offices were entirely 
insufficient, and this has become still more apparent now that 
some of our ministers have become ambassadors. If our repre- 
sentatives abroad are to occupy such a conspicuous position, it 
becomes incumbent upon us to furnish them the means of 
occupying it worthily. To demand that our ambassador shall 
maintain his place in London or Paris or Berlin on a sum that 
will hardly pay his rent is absurd. There is no reason why our 
ambassadors should be kept on short commons. We can afford 
to pay them, and certainly no American desires to see the 
representative of his country living in style inferior to the 
representatives of other powers. 

Mr. John Bigelow recently declared that “‘It would be impos- 
sible to maintain the state expected of an ambassador, and 
especially an ambassador representing a wealthy country like 
the United States, upon less than twice the salary paid at pres- 
ent.’”’ Commenting on this remark, one of the leading western 
dailies says: ‘‘We are now told that our new ambassadors 
must have increased pay to sustain their increased dignity. If 
they feel as if they can not stand so much dignity on such small 
wages, let them retrench on dignity.’’ Such an argument is un- 
just to the gentlemen who represent our government at London, 
at Paris, and at Berlin. The new grade carries with it increased 
expenses, properly chargeable to the nation, not to the indi- 
vidual acting as the nation’s representative ; and these increased 
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expenses must be paid either from the United States treasury or 
from the private purse of the ambassador. Unless the salary 
attached to the office of our ambassadors is doubled by the next 
diplomatic appropriation bill, nobody but a very rich man can 
afford to accept such a position. No doubt rich men can be 
found in plenty who are willing to go out as ambassadors and 
maintain themselves at their own expense, but the question is 
whether it is to be the policy of this. government to represent 
itself abroad by mere moneybags, and to deprive itself hereafter 
of the services of men of Mr. Bayard’s stamp. It has been 
urged that the salary paid to the gentlemen who represent the 
United States in capitals where ceremony is as expensive as in 
London, Paris, and Berlin, ought to be doubled in eaeh case. 

Even this amount—$35,000—would be too low. Fifty thous- 
and dollars is little enough to support the establishment of an 
American ambassador abroad. Even then it will be inadequate 
rather than excessive. Although there are doubtless some per- 
sons who think that such an increase of salary will simply be 
encouraging our embassadors to cut a swell and make a splurge 
merely for the gratification of personal or natural vanity, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. There will be no money in 
the office for any man with a proper sense of the dignity of his 
position, and a patriotic desire to support it worthily. The sal- 
ary at present attached to the office at London is barely enough 
to meet the simplest necessary expenses of the incumbent. The 
present quarters of the American Embassy in the British capital 
are small and dingy. Not one of the little South American re- 
publics is so poorly provided for. An ambassador housed amid 
such surroundings is a national discredit. Shabby gentility and 
diplomacy do not go together. It is an open secret that Mr. 
Lincoln came very near resigning the English mission after serv- 
ing but a short time, because he was unable to live in a manner 
fitting his station. It is discrediting that the American repre- 
sentatives at foreign courts are not able to keep up with the am- 
bassadors of other nations. Mr. William Walter Phelps, who 
recently returned to the United States after four years diplomatic 
service abroad, speaking on this subject said: ‘‘ An ambassador 
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from the United States should have an income large enough to 
enable him to live in the manner in which ambassadors from 
other countries are supported.’”’ M. Waddington, recently 
French ambassador to England, had a salary of $60,000 per an- 
num, which, large as it was, did not nearly cover the cost of the 
receptions and dinners he gave. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
British ambassador at Washington gets $30,000 a year and a 
house free. So again, the British ambassador to France received 
$45,000 salary and an allowance for expenses. Our ambassador 
at the French capital is expected to keep pace with him on $17,- 
500 a year. This is the highest pay received by any of our rep- 
resentatives abroad. To the intelligent representative of Ne- 
braska or Arkansas this seems, no doubt, ample. Such a salary 
is there regarded as wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. It is 
believed that an American minister lives in luxury and splendor 
during four years, and retires with savings which make a com- 
fortable provision for his old age. The fact is, however, that 
none of our representatives holding first-class missions can live 
or do live on their salaries. A single official entertainment 
makes a big hole in the salary. It is well known that Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, when minister to France, was compelled to draw 
heavily upon his private fortune in order to support the dignity 
of the post, and to meet its official requirements. Indeed, an 
appointment to any of the four first-class missions in Europe 
has always been regarded as a costly honor. Custom and social 
precedent involve an expenditure at London, Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg of from $25,000 to $30,000 a year. Indeed, some 
of our ministers who were able to do so are reputed to have ex- 
pended as much as $100,000 a year. 

Indeed, there is not the slightest doubt in any well-informed 
mind concerning the propriety of a large increase of salaries all 
along the line, at home as well as abroad. Although the United 
States government is liberal and even spendthrift in many par- 
ticulars, yet the fact remains that the salaries paid to our officials 
from the highest down to the lowest are wholly inadequate, as 
will be shown by a comparison with the pay received by public 
servants here and abroad. The beggarly pittance of $50,000 
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paid to our chief magistrate is a national disgrace. Asa rule 
our presidents find themselves at the end of their terms with 
nothing saved for their declining years. It is no argument to 
say that there are hosts of candidates for the position. It is un- 
becoming for a great nation to pinch the salaries of its high offi- 
cials, nor do the people desire it. The salary of the president of 
France is four times that of our president. He receives 600,000 
francs a year, with a further allowance of 600,000 francs for ex- 
penses. This is as it should be. Even the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland gets double the pay of our president. 

There undoubtedly are some officeholders in the United States 
who receive more than they earn, but the majority of them are 
insufficiently remunerated, and the persistent attempts on the 
part of the government to secure services for less than they are 
worth are certain to end in a loss to the public reputation. The 
result of our parsimony in this respect is to give a monopoly of 
the higher offices to rich men. No poor man can afford to ac- 
cept them. Is this an expression of the true spirit of democ- 
racy? It is little short of scandalous that such a man as Senator 
Carlisle should have had to hesitate before accepting a cabinet 
portfolio owing to the small pay attached to the office. Our cab- 
inet officers receive only $8,000 a year. Their salary was fixed 
at this figure many years ago, when money went much further 
than it does to-day. To-day it is out of all proportion. The 
exactions of society have increased tenfold. A cabinet minister 
to live in style befitting his position, must pay at least $6,000 a 
year rent for his house. He is, of course, expected to entertain 
and to keep up appearances. In short he is expected to live at 
the rate of $20,000 a year, or as much above that figure as he 
can afford. His salary is only about enough to meet one quar- 
ter of his expenses. The rest they must furnish out of their 
own private resources or else run into debt for it. Ex-Secretary 
Tracy says that his cabinet life cost him about $30,000 a year, 
over and above his salary. In short, our cabinet ministers must 
be willing to pay roundly for the honor of being appointed to 
attend to the public business. For this reason only a rich man 
can afford to be a cabinet officer, and, as a rule, our rich men 
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are not our best men. As a matter of.fact, most of the best tal- 
ent, as well as the staunchest integrity is to be found among men 
of small means. The consensus of opinion seems to be over- 
whelming that the pay of our cabinet ministers should be 
largely increased, and it is to be hoped that when Congress 
comes to deal with the subject it will show a generous disposi- 
tion. The English secretaries of state get $25,000 a year each, 
and, after serving five years, are entitled to a pension of $10,000 
a year for life. Indeed many of the under-secretaries and clerks 
in the English departments receive larger salaries than our cabi- 
net officers. During the last session of Congress a bill was 
passed cutting down the salaries of the assistant secretaries from 
$4,500 to $3,500. This is certainly a move in the wrong direc- 
tion. So again, while our attorney and solicitor-general only get 
$8,000 and $7,000 salary respectively, the English law officers of 
the same rank receive $35,000 and $30,000 a year, and until this 
year were permitted to continue their private practice. Under 
pressure from Mr. Gladstone, however, they have relinquished 
that privilege, but they still receive in addition to the salary, fees 
for contentious business. These amounted in 1886-1887 to $25,000 
for the attorney-general and $12,500 for the solicitor-general. 
The income of the attorney-general is, therefore, at least $60,000 
a year for his public duties only, plus such amounts as are 
gleaned from practice before the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, where fees are paid on the highest scale. Moreover, 
the fees paid for public business are to be increased so that the 
total public income of the attorney-general will be about $75,000 
a year. Yet even with so liberal a remuneration the present at- 
torney-general, Sir Charles Russell, is a loser by holding the of- 
fice. His income at the bar considerably exceeded what he now 
receives. Why should such a sacrifice be expected from him, or 
from any of our leading lawyers. 

Gossips in legal circles in Boston say that the practice of 
Attorney-General Olney is worth at least $50,000 a year. It will 
be seen, therefore, that he did not enter the cabinet without mak- 
ing a considerable pecuniary sacrifice. Our cabinet ministers are 
nearly all lawyers, and they are of course obliged to relinquish 
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their private practice during their terms of office. It is difficult 
for this reason to induce a lawyer of national reputation to accept 
the attorney-generalship. Lawyers who are making $50,000 a 
year cannot be expected, as a rule, to accept $8,000, for four 
years, with a fair chance of finding themselves clientless at the 
end of that period. 

The salaries paid to these gentlemen should be increased so as 
to make the amount of their private practice good to them with 
something additional by way of a pension for the loss they 
necessarily incur during their tenure of office by their partial 
absence from the forensic arena. If a generous provision of 
this kind were enacted the result would be highly beneficial. 
We ought to have the best men available for our public officials, 
and in order to get them we must make their offices sufficiently - 
attractive. But if the government persists in a policy of thrift, 
it will have to be content with the services of second-rate men. 

The small salaries paid to the judges of even our highest 
courts preclude the leaders of the bar from accepting judicial 
appointments. More than one prominent lawyer, during the 
last few years, has declined a nomination to the United States 
Supreme Court on the ground that ‘“‘he could not afford to 
accept it.’’ Imagine Mr. Choate, Mr. Parsons, or Mr. Coudert, 
throwing up their private practice for a judgeship with a salary 
about equal to that paid to some of their own clerks ! 

The judges of the United States Supreme Court receive but 
$10,000 a year, while the salary of the chief justice of the 
United States, our highest judicial officer, is only $10,500. Not 
long since, it was rumored that Chief Justice Fuller intended 
resigning in order to accept the position of counsel to an 
‘Tllinois railroad company, at a salary which would enable him to 
leave something to his family in the event of his death. The 
possibility of such a rumor being true is a national disgrace. 
The salary of the lord chief justice of England is $40,000 a 
year, while the lord chancellor receives $50,000 a year while in 
office and a pension of $25,000 for life. The lords of appeal re- 
ceive $30,000 a year, and all the other judges get $25,000. No 
matter how high a position a man attains at the English bar, his 
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ultimate ambition is a seat on the bench. What a change would 
come over the judiciary if the leaders of our bar could only be 
induced and encouraged to accept office! This can only be done 
by a liberal increase in the salaries now paid to our judges. 

It is the same story all through the ‘“‘bluebook.’’ The United 
States commissioner of education only gets $3,000 a year. In 
England the same officer receives $10,000. Our patent commis- 
sioner gets $2,500 a year less than the English commissioner, 
whose province is so much smaller. The commander-in-chief of 
the British army gets $33,000 a year; the general commanding 
the United States army receives nothing in addition to his salary 
as major-general, which is only $7,500. So again, a rear admiral 
in England receives $13,600; with us he gets $6,000 when at sea 
and $5,000 when on shore duty. The speaker of the House of 
Commons gets $25,000 a year and a house free; the deputy 
speaker gets $12,500, and the clerk of the house gets $10,000, 
while the clerk of the House of Lords gets $15,000. The 
secretary of our Senate, which is the equivalent position here, 
receives but $6,000, and the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives gets $5,000. The speaker and the president pro tem of the 
United States Senate get the same as the vice-president, $8,000, 
which is only $3,000 in addition to their salaries. 

If the class of men who make up the Senate were to turn their 
talents in other directions they could easily average a salary of 
twice $5,000. A great many bank presidents are paid salaries 
of $15,000, and upwards. The president of a leading New 
York insurance company did receive $75,000, and at least one 
railroad president is paid $50,000. Railroad superintendents 
are paid from $10,000 to $15,000, and the managers of great 
business concerns receive similar salaries. 

In 1873 an act was passed increasing the salaries of congress- 
men to $7,500 a year, but it was subsequently repealed and their 
pay again reduced to $5,000. As if this sum were not already 
too small by several figures, a bill was introduced during the 
last session of Congress cutting down the salaries of representa- 
tives one half. Fortunately it did not pass. If our congress- 
men are to receive any salary, they should be sufficiently well 
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paid to enable them to devote their entire time to their legisla- 
tive labors, without having to depend upon outside sources for 
means of support. The state should be a jealous mistress, 
requiring all their time from her servants. As matters now 
stand, an honest officeholder who attends strictly to his public 
duties is almost bound to remain poor; and the poor office- 
holder cannot accept promotion. It is an unfortunate state of 
affairs and should be remedied by a liberal increase of salaries 
all along the line; that is, of course, unless the people of the 
United States desire to make public office a monopoly of the 
rich. 


CHARLES ROBINSON. 














OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS—THE NATION’S SAFEGUARD. 


BY MABEL CRONISE JONES. 


HE inherent and vital necessity for a system of free public 
schools, especially in a democracy, is so universally 
acknowledged that an attack upon it is almost incomprehensible. 
Objections may, occasionally, be urged against certain methods 
in vogue, but it is seldom, indeed, that the public schools, as a 
whole, are pronounced worthless and unnecessary. 

No institution could be radically wrong and yet receive the 
cordial countenance of nearly sixty millions of intelligent souls. 
This country, as a whole, glories in its free educational system ; 
the malcontents are very few in number, and their dissatisfac- 
tion arises either from religious ideas or from some personal 
grievance, often imaginary. If the fundamental principle of 
our schools were wrong the fabric would have fallen long since, 
crushed to the earth by its own weight. Instead, it has gained 
in influence, power, and scope with each succeeding year. A 
corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, and an evil system 
cannot rear for this country the legion of intelligent, upright 
boys and girls that yearly pass from under the fostering and 
benignant influence of the public schools. Almost countless 
reasons could be cited as to why the system of schools as now 
established is essential to the integrity and well-being of this 
nation. 

A few of these reasons, only, I will endeavor to enumerate as 
briefly as possible. The writer on the ‘‘Free School System’”’ 
in the October issue of this journal, asserts that the com- 
munity which supports free public schools in order to avert the 
menace of illiteracy, ought, for more cogent reasons, to feed and 
clothe and shelter the poor also. That is, she holds that educa- 
tion should be paid for by each individual and that the state 
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should not discriminate in its beneficence to the poorer classes— 
if it gives them intellectual pabulum free, it should also provide 
bodily raiment and bodily sustenance. 

The cases are not analogous in the least. The grandest feature 
of our schools is their perfect democracy. The children of the 
rich and poor meet together on a plane of perfect social equality. 
The poor are aided not one atom more than are the rich. It is 
not charity which the state extends. It gives to its youth that 
knowledge which it holds to be the inalienable right of all. It 
does not give freely to the poor and exact tuition from the 
wealthy. Such a course would overthrow the system in a year. 
To clothe, feed, and shelter the poor who will soon be capable of 
earning their own livelihood, would be to make class distinc- 
tions; to favor one set of youths more than another; to give 
privileges to the poor that are withheld from the wealthy. Above 
all, such a course would make this country a nation of paupers, 
with no ambition, self-respect, or manliness. To give a free 
education, however, to both rich and poor is another matter 
entirely. The two causes differ so widely that no comparison 
sufficiently strong can be instituted between them. For the 
very poor, who are also physically disabled, there are hundreds 
of philanthropic institutions in each commonwealth ready to 
bestow shelter and food. The youth who is the son of poverty, 
but who has physical strength and energy, finds in the public 
school system his best equipment for life. His powers are 
developed, both physically and mentally; his latent talents and 
inclinations are brought to the surface. He respects himself 
more when he finds that he can outshine the millionaire’s son on 
the playground or in the recitation room. His pride is aroused 
by the very contact with superior wealth and social standing. 
He is stimulated to exert his utmost efforts in order to prove 
that he is at least the mental equal of those whose clothing is 
richer than his own. 

Were our public schools for the poor only, they would be a 
dismal failure. Honorable rivalry between those of different 
stations in life would be destroyed. All thought would run in 
one groove. The schools would be monotonous, irksome, un- 
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fruitful. Those who have ever visited the so-called “public” 
schools of England can appreciate this fact. The well-to-do and 
. wealthy classes never send to them. Neither, of course, do the 
very poor—for England does not compel her street gamins, 
bright as they are, to learn anything save what they elect to 
learn. Therefore they shun the school rooms and content them- 
selves with daily lessons in vice. The public school pupils of 
England are from a very common stock; they are slow, almost 
to stupidity. They come in contact only with those of their 
own class in life. There is nothing to sharpen their wits, 
arouse their pride, stimulate their energy, and to fire them with 
ambition.. The public schools of England are for one class only, 
and they are a most lamentable failure. They are drearily 
monotonous and mentally dead. They do not assimilate new 
ideas or develop new thought. They accomplish nothing save 
a little of routine teaching. 

With us, the intellectual knowledge acquired is not by any 
means the full education given by the public schools. The rich 
boy finds that his father’s money cannot learn his lessons for 
him; he finds that he must work his own way in the classroom ; 
for the public schools, unlike the social world, are absolutely 
without respect to person; tlie rich lad cannot buy a higher 
grade than is won by the son of his father’s coachman. His 
teacher is not in a private school. She is impartial and un- 
prejudiced. She stands as the embodiment of abstract justice, 
and the scion of wealth who desires her favor must labor with 
all his strength to win it. It is well for him to learn early in 
life that money cannot buy everything in this world, and that 
‘tall men are by nature created free and equal.’ 

It is well for him to learn a lesson of humility, which no 
private, pampering school would ever teach him. It will be 
more important in his after-life than all of his knowledge of 
Euclid.. It is well for the poor pupils, too, be they boys or 
girls, to realize that they can make something of themselves, 
and that brains and brawn in this nation count for as much as 
dollars and cents. 

The writer of the article just mentioned declares that dangers 
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may arise from educating the masses, as great as the dangers of 
illiteracy. What they may be, however, she fails to designate, 
and the history of centuries disproves her assertion. The 
higher the degree of education in any country, the lower is the 
percentage of crime. More than this, too, those states in this 
nation (notably some of the New England States) having the 
most effective laws for compulsory education, have, also, the 
very lowest percentage of criminals, according to population, of 
any states in the Union. Ignorance is the mother of theft, 
anarcky, murder, savagery, brutality, and all crimes. The 
history of the world from the time of the Pharaohs has proved 
this. In the days when only the priestly class could read, 
murder was a crime so common as to occasion no more than 
passing comment. In the hands of the knights rested absolute 
power, and this power was used too often to torture, to bleed, 
to wound, and to kill. Ignorance knew no redress. The masses 
writhed but submitted. Then came the invention of printing 
and the wider diffusion of knowledge. The people roused from 
lethargy ; they seized their rights and maintained them. The 
horrors of the Middle Ages passed away forever in civilized 
countries—because knowledge was emancipation. 

There cannot be a greater curse to a state or a nation than an 
illiterate population. In this country, above all others, the 
people should be educated and intelligent. They are too potent 
a factor in the muncipal, state, and national governments for 
their ignorance not to be productive of most disastrous conse- 
quences. They in fact make the government. For half a 
century now, there has poured into this country a flood of 
migration that is a source of terrible menace to the safety of our 
government and the perpetuity of our institutions. If the 
hordes of Poles, Hungarians, Bohemians, Bavarians, and Ital- 
ians who come to us were educated, no danger would exist. 
We should have a population capable of investigation, able to 
understand our laws and methods, and to vote intelligently upon 
the issues of the day. Such a class, however, does not come to 
us. We have the ignorant sent us, and their presence here is a 
harbinger of ill. 
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Eminent statesmen have long since declared that compulsory 
education, alone, can cope with this formidable evil. That is, 
education, and education in our free public schools, is our best 
defense against the perils of immigration. That these foreigners 
protest against enforced education is no reason why compulsory 
educational laws should not be passed. The ignorance that can- 
not recognize its own depths of degradation is the most abject 
ignorance in the world. Our public school system must be of 
inestimable value when learned men depend upon it for salva- 
tion from the most tremendous evil that ever threatened this 
country. Their trust is well founded. In the public schools the 
alien will learn the English language which otherwise he might 
never have acquired. He will gain not only some practical 
knowledge of the three R’s, but he will also be instructed in 
the science of government and in sound morals. Lessons of 
morality, honor, and truthfulness are inculcated in all the 
schools to-day, and are no uvimportant part in the education of 
the youth. 

If these alien lads were not in school, they would perforce be 
on the streets acquiring knowledge of evil to which the laws of 
heredity already incline them. The majority of the states now 
forbid the employment of children under the age of thirteen. 
If a boy be in school until that age, he can, in seven years of his 
school life, be inoculated with veneration for virtue and distaste 
for vice. Are the public schools of no use when they can wrestle 
with the gigantic problem of immigration? When they can 
turn dwarfed minds and stunted souls to light andtruth? When 
they can transform a dangerous class into law fearing citizens ? 
It is hardly possible to overestimate the influence exerted by 
our system of public schools. It makes itself a power for good 
in the hovels of the alley and in the crowded tenement, as well 
as in the cottages of the well-to-do, and the mansions of the 
wealthy. Its influence everywhere is beneficent and uplifting. 

The writer again asserts that ‘‘the public school system is 
lifted above the necessity for constant development of new ex- 
cellences ; it may foster barbaric methods—it must of necessity 
be ponderous, unwieldy, slow moving ’’—‘‘it gives the children 
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one uniform, monotonous routine of study regardless of charac- 
teristic tastes,’’ etc., etc., ete. 

No person familiar with the daily workings of the schools in 
this country would venture such declarations, for, in truth, the 
educators of this land are ever on the alert for new methods and 
new ideas. Manual training principles are now being intro- 
duced widely into the various schools, and kindergarten in- 
struction is rapidly following. What ever is new and good and 
wholesome will be assimilated. The schools do not sleep! They 
are not ‘‘ponderous.’’ Every school room is alive with the 
individual characteristics of the teachers and pupils to be 
found there. It is essential that all pupils should learn to read, 
to write, to add, to subtract, but as the higher grades of school 
are reached, a variety of studies is placed before the student and 
he is at liberty to select what best suits his individual fancy. 
There is no enforced ‘‘uniformity.’”’ No two towns pursue ex- 
actly the same methods. The same end is in view in each case, 
but it is attained by different routes. It is strange to read such 
aspersions on our schools when one reflects that the most bril- 
liant minds of this country, were once proud to wear the title of 
pedagogue. Our most versatile presidents, our most eloquent 
judges, our ablest divines and our most brilliant senators have 
been teachers, and are proud to record the fact. The schools 
command the best brains and the best talent. The men and the 
women who may be found to-day in the school room, are the in- 
tellectual peers of any in the country. Our scholastic system 
is awake and progressive. Errors creep in occasionally, as well 
as inferior methods, for the schools are not superhuman. Their 
excellence and worth, however, as a whole, will not be ques- 
tioned by anyone familiar with their workings. The writer 
however urges as the ‘‘ basic objection’’ to the public schools, the 
fact that all persons, whether advocates of the system or not, are 
forced by means of taxation to contribute for their support. 
Inferentially, the writer objects to all taxation and regrets 
that it is not possible to escape this device for the maintenance 
of government, if one would live in a habitable part of the 
globe. 
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If a person objects to the advantages of civilized life, there 
are plenty of places to be found in this country even where he 
may live an unrestricted life and escape any taxation, save pos- 
sibly a very infinitesimal amount. If a person places himself 
under the protection of municipal law, he must, for the protec- 
tion and security thus afforded him, bear his legitimate portion 
of expenses. The agreement is no less real and binding be- 
cause it is tacit. 

The man may not approve of jails, of paved streets, of parks 
or of schools, but he must contribute to the support of them all ; 
to the maintenance of reformatories, parks, paved streets and 
so forth, as well as to the support of the school system, if he 
wishes to enjoy the benefits of lighted streets, theaters, lectures, 
police protection, rapid transit and the thousand and one other 
luxuries afforded by a populous region. It is a fair exchange. 
No means are used to compel a person to live in a city. If 
he does not wish to seek a desert island in order to escape the 
burdens of taxation, he can at least locate in the unsettled re- 
gions of the west or in some rural district in which the burden 
of taxation is reduced to a minimun. No one is compelled to 
accept the benefits of public libraries, free museums, art gal- 
leries and schools, unless he so elect. 

If man submitted only to decisions coinciding with his per- 
sonal preference, there would be a disastrous revolution in this 
country at the close of each presidential campaign. The result, 
be it what it may, is unsatisfactory to nearly fifty per cent of 
the population. Yet the result is accepted unquestioningly, and 
the victor is president, not of his own party alone, but of this 
entire country in all its physical and intellectual grandeur. 

As long as the public school system receives the endorsement, 
as it now does, of the great majority, so long will it be a national 
institution to which we can point with pride and veneration. 

It is no mere figure of rhetoric that the commencement orator 
uses, when he eulogizes the free school system as the bulwark of 
our government. He states a solemn truth, which as time passes 
will become but more clearly proved to each unbiased mind. 

MABEL CRONISE JONES. 
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THE GRADUATED INCOME TAX. 


BY JOHN J. O'NEILL. 


HE people of the United States in the congressional election 
of 1890 and the presidential election of 1892 declared 
overwhelmingly in favor of a radical reduction of tariff taxes. 
Their decree must be obeyed; but when we come to consider 
the ways and means of carrying it out we are brought face to 
face with a state of things which must be provided for before we 
are in a position to place in operation any scheme of general tax 
reduction. 

The treasury of the United States is almost empty. It is un- 
necessary to discuss the question of the responsibility for this 
condition of affairs. We know that it exists, and the only point 
to be considered is as to the remedy which should be applied. 
In the language of the present chief executive of the nation, 
uttered when a problem quite as intricate and important as that 
which is now before us was submitted to the country for 
decision, ‘‘It is a condition that confronts us, not a theory.’’. 

On the one hand, we have the positive declaration of the 
people of the United States, expressed in two congressional ~ 
elections, that the tariff must be radically reformed; on the 
other, we have a condition of things which renders it necessary 
that before the reform which the people have demanded can be 
carried into effect, some method of taxation must be devised 
which will make up for the loss of revenues which the revision - 
of the tariff laws will entail. 

A form of tax which commends itself strongly to thinking 
people, and which is rapidly growing in popular favor, is that 
which is intended to be imposed on large incomes and which 
varies according to the amount of income taxed. This is v 
known as the graded or graduated income tax. 
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The principle on which the imposition of an income tax is 
based is that laid down by Adam Smith, that ‘‘the subjects of 
every state ought to contribute toward the support of gov- 
ernment as nearly as possible in proportion to their respective 
abilities, that is, in proportion to the revenue which they re- 
spectively enjoy under the protection of the state.”’ 

The justice and fairness of this doctrine are so apparent as 
hardly to be open to argument. No one can question the equity 
of a law which results in placing the burden of taxation on the 
backs of those who are best able to bear it and who receive the 
greatest amount of benefit and protection at the hands of the 
state ; and these are the persons who would be reached by means 
of an income tax, for it is intended to impose this tax only on 
incomes exceeding a certain amount, which amount shall be 
sufficiently large to practically exempt from taxation all per- 
sons possessing only a small or even a moderate income. 

As stated before, such a tax, if imposed, would be graded in 
proportion to the amount of income. A tax of one per cent 
might be imposed on incomes of, let us say, ten thousand 
dollars, the rate of tax increasing as the amount of income 
taxed grows larger, until an income of one hundred thousand 
dollars would be subject to a tax of ten per cent. 

Such a system as this would be eminently just and proper. — 
The man who enjoys an annual income of one hundred thousand 
dollars can pay for the purposes of the state ten thousand 
dollars out of that income without experiencing the smallest 
measure of hardship, as a result of being compelled to pay such 
tax. Such could not be said, however, of the individual with 
one thousand dollars per year, were he called upon to yield one 
hundred dollars therefrom for purposes of taxation. J 

One of the principal arguments advanced by the opponents of 
this tax is based on its alleged impracticability. In order to re- 
fute this claim it is only necessary to point to the experience of 
the past in this regard. 

In the United States a law imposing an income tax went into 
effect July 1, 1862, and continued in force until December 31, 
1871, when it expired by limitation. The rate of tax varied at 
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different times during this period. At the beginning it was 
placed at three per cent on incomes over eight hundred dollars, 
at which rate the sum of twenty millions of dollars was raised 
in 1864. In 1865 thirty-two million dollars was raised. In 1866 
the tax rate was increased to five per cent on sums over six hun- 
dred dollars and less than five thousand dollars, and ten per cent 
on incomes in excess of the latter amount. As a result of this 
increase of rate over seventy two millions of dollars was raised 
during that year. This amount was collected from the following 
sources : 








Dividends WP PR sia otcsaees SSeS Cid he seen $ 4,240,664 
‘* insurance companies............... "783, 882 
=i ‘* railroad companies................. 3, 461, 769 
Canal and turnpike companies.................... 230,567 
Salaries of officers of national government....... 3,717,396 
Account of all other incomes exceeding $600 and 
under $5,000, at 5 per cent................... 26,046,760 
Incomes of $5,000 and over, at 10 per cent......... 34,501,126 
Potel amount collected... 6.00 ceesscseceess $ 72,982,164 


This was the greatest amount received in any one year during 
the period in which this law was in operation, but the payments 
continued good until the end of the period, the total amount col- 
lected in the nine and a half years during which the tax was 
levied being upwards of three hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars. 

When we bear in mind the fact that during a large portion of 
this time a civil war was raging and business and financial affairs 
generally were ina state of extreme disquietude, we cannot fail 
to marvel at the amount raised by means of this tax. There can 
be no doubt that if imposed at the present time the income tax 
would yield a revenue very far in excess of that derived from it 
thirty years ago. oral 

In Great Britain, with a population of only about thirty-five 
millions, about eighty million dollars was collected in 1888 by 
means of an income tax law, the rate at that time being eight 
pence on the pound. At the rate of six pence per pound it is 
estimated that seventy five million dollars will be collected dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. This tax is levied only on incomes 
exceeding one hundred and fifty pounds. It was first imposed 
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over a hundred years ago. On an average one fifth of the rev- 
enues of the government are derived from this source. 

In Italy, France, and Germany experience with this form of 
tax has led to its permanent adoption. In the last mentioned 
country the experience of Prussia, as given by Dr. Barth, of 
Berlin, is that the tax ‘‘had been introduced recently in Prussia 
and was working well in every particular, as the tax affected 
only those fortunes well able to bear it.’”’ Dr. Barth advocates 
its adoption to meet the extra expense of increasing the German 
army. 

Other instances might be cited, but enough has been shown, 
in my opinion, to demonstrate that the argument against this 
tax based on its alleged. impracticability rests on an insecure 
foundation. 


- 


Another allegation frequently brought forward against the in- 
come tax is that it involves an impertinent prying into the pri- 
vate affairs of the citizen and would necessitate a spy system. 

It would be difficult indeed to conceive of a state of affairs in 
which spying and impertinent scrutiny of the private concerns of 
citizens could be carried to a greater extent than in our present 
tariff and internal revenue systems. The operation of the cus- 
toms laws proceeds on the theory that all importers are probably 
seeking to defraud the government. They are required to fur- 
nish details as to the cost, place of manufacture, etc., of every 
article imported. The baggage of travelers arriving on our 
shores, and even their persons, are subject to the scrutiny of cus- 
toms officials. 

Under the internal revenue laws every brewer, distiller, and 
manufacturer of tobacco must disclose the details of his private 
business under heavy penalties in the event of false or fraudulent 
representations. The present laws for taxing personal property 
are subject to this objection equally with an income tax law. 

‘So that it is obviously out of place for any one who approves 
of any of these forms of taxation to denounce the income tax as 
involving an improper scrutiny into the private affairs of indi- 
viduals. All direct taxes, whether upon personal property, in- 
comes Or even upon real estate, must from their very nature be 
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more or less inquisitorial, and the income tax is no more open to 
this objection than the others mentioned, if indeed it is as much so. 

The idea sometimes advanced that the graduated income tax 
is an empty dream of visionary enthusiasts is not only refuted 
by the facts already given as to its results wherever placed in 
operation, but it is condemned out of the mouths of statesmen 
and financiers who are the idols and oracles of the very persons 
who raise this senseless cry. 

In 1864, William P. Fessenden, then secretary of the treasury, 
said in his report : 

The adoption of a scale increasing the rates of taxation as they rise 
in amount, though unequai in one sense, cannot be considered op- 
pressive or unjust, inasmuch as the ability to pay increases in much 
more than arithmetical proportion as the amount of income exceeds 
the limit of reasonable necessity. 

John Sherman in 1882 expressed himself on this subject as 
follows : 

The public mind is not yet prepared to apply the Key to a genuine 
revenue reform. A few years of further experience will convince the 
whole body of our people that a system of national taxes which rests 
the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not one cent on 
property or incomes, is intrinsically unjust. While the expenses of 
the national government are largely caused by the protection of prop- 
erty, it is but right to require property to contribute to their payment. 
Tt will not do to say that each person consumes in proportion to his 
means. This is not true. Every one must see that the consumption of 
the rich does not bear the same relation to the consumption of the 
poor as the income of the one does to the wages of the other. . . As 
wealth accumulates, this injustice in the fundamental basis of our sys- 
tem will be felt and forced upon the attention of Congress. 

It may thus be seen that there are some among the advocates 
of an income tax who, whatever their faults, cannot justly be 
stigmatized as long-haired enthusiasts. 

The fairness and justice of the graduated income tax are be- 
yond question, it has been indorsed by financiers of eminence, 
and the main objections advanced in opposition to it being 
founded on contentions which are, as has been shown, without 
merit, the speedy enactment by Congress of a law providing 
for the imposition of this most just of taxes is much to be 
desired. JOHN J. O'NEILL. 











THE FARM AND THE SHIP. 


BY A. C. HOUSTON. 


ee HAS been reported that two or more distinguished politi- 
cal economists have been engaged in preparing for the 
coming session of Congress new tariff schedules under the direc- 
tion and with the aid of the administration. It has also been 
reported that a tariff reform league has undertaken the same 
work, that the labors of Congress might be lightened and the re- 
form sentiment of the country properly represented. Several 
distinguished members of Congress have also been named as 
being engaged with the aid of experts in preparing tariff bills. 

The Democratic party, both by its past profession and present 
platform, is pledged to radical changes. The manufacturers of 
the country are apprehensive. Great interests: are at stake. 
The work is difficult, tedious, and laborious, and with whatever 
motive it is undertaken, at best, when completed, there can only 
be an approximation to what is equitable and just. 

Under these circumstances and difficulties often recurring, it 
is not strange that many minds have been employed in the 
effort to discover some automatic or self-adjusting method by 
which the citizen himself, whatever the tariff be, may be able to 
protect himself from imposition, and at the same time enlarge 
the markets of his country. 

The reciprocity scheme of Mr. Blaine was in reality such an 
attempt. It was the fastening of a species of free trade upon a 
protective system, wherein the citizen by his own act in the 
choice of a market could avoid the imposition of import duties 
and at the same time build up new markets. 

A representative from Minnesota has introduced in the present 
Congress a bill upon the same line, the purpose of which 
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sufficiently appears from this portion of the principal section : 


That any goods or merchandise manufactured in a foreign 
country shall be admitted into the territory of the United States free of 
duty, if bartered or exchanged for wheat, cotton, corn, barley, oats, rye, 
rice, potatoes, butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, meat, pork, tobacco, or 
wool raised or produced in the United States. 


Similar to this, during the first session of the Fifty-second 
Congress, a bill was introduced by a representative from North 
Carolina, providing 





That all vessels built within the United States by citizens thereof, 
and wholly owned and manned by citizens of the United States 
engaging in foreign commerce, shall be allowed to enter and discharge 
their returning cargoes, or so much thereof as will be of equal value in 
money to their outgoing cargoes, at any port of the United States free 
of all custom duties : Provided, that said vessels shall have carried full 
outgoing cargoes from the United States, three fourths at least of 
which cargoes consisted of agricultural products of the United States. 


It was claimed by its friends that this short measure would 
regulate and keep regulated the whole tariff system of the 
country ; build up a merchant marine, without subsidy, for the 
United States second to that of no other power, and at the same 
time remedy the present depressed condition of the agricultural 
interests of the country. 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Republic, in commenting on this measure 
at the time it was introduced, said : 


The shipping and reciprocity bill, proposed as a substitute for the 
old adminstration’s measures of subsidy, would in a few years after its 
passage completely revive our foreign trade and put agriculture ona 
basis of solid and enduring prosperity. 

The principle of the bill is honesty and simplicity itself. It does 
not propose to take a dollar of taxes to pay freight either for manufac- 
turers or farmers. It fully adopts the principle of reciprocity in which 
Mr. Blaine seeks to find an excuse for subsidies to steamship corpora- 
tions, but it applies this theory in an open and straightforward way. 

In less than two years after the passage of such a law, ninety-five 
per cent of the ocean carrying trade of the United States would be 
done in American ships, and there would hardly be a port in the civil- 
ized world without the American flag in its harbor. 

Our surplus of agricultural products would move out at once in con- 
stantly increasing quantities, thus giving immediate relief to this 
market from the pressure when crops are first thrown on it, and insur- 
ing reasonable prices for farm products the year round, while at the 
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same time establishing a healthy competition in manufactured goods, 
through which trusts would be made impossible. 

With the exception of a few such commendatory notices the 
bill as soon as it was referred to the Ways and Means Committee 
passed entirely out of sight. It deserved more consideration, for 
in it lie suggestions that would prove of great value to those who 
have in charge the regulation of foreign commerce. 

It could not be charged against such a measure that it was 
class legislation. About fifteen per cent of our farm products 
are now annually exported, and less- than five per cent of our 
manufactured products. When this disproportion is considered 
the manufacturers of the country rather than the farmers are 
favored in the proposed regulation of the outgoing cargo. The 
kind of imports should in no manner be restricted, because that 
would have a tendency to limit the foreign market. The char- 
acter of the vessel also should not be determined, for the hum- 
blest craft should be benefited and monopoly prevented. Who 
would be benefited? Apart from the indirect benefit to all, the 
principal direct benefit from such a measure would of course re- 
sult to the farming industry and the shipping interests of the 
country. The supreme need of the farming class is a foreign 
market with better prices not only for the present surplus of its 
products, but for such a surplus as the stimulus of this measure 
would create. The owners of vessels with cargoes three fourths 
agricultural products would be compelled to find a foreign mar- 
_ ket for this surplus. It would create a merchant marine for the 
United States, and the stars and stripes, now rarely seen upon the 
ocean, would become a more frequent sight upon its highways 
than the flag of any other nation. See how rapidly reciprocal 
trade with the Hawaiian Islands built up a merchant marine on 
the Pacific coast equal to the demand of the trade. 

But those manufacturers also who have been asking for free 
raw material would here find an opportunity to obtain it. There 
would be an increased demand for lumber, iron, and coal ; while 
every port on the vast extent of our coast, not only in its sea- 


going population but in its every class and interest, would be 
benefited. 
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Who would build the ships? Some capital would in all prob- 
ability be provided by those manufacturers who want free raw 
material. The farmers themselves, if it became necessary, 
through their own organizations, could provide ships for the ex- 
portation of their products. But the moment the carrying trade 
is made profitable to our own citizens, as it would surely become 
under the provisions of such a measure, capital would soon pro- 
vide transportation facilities. If capital should combine to pre- 
vent the building of ships, a thing hardly possible, a law, allow- 
ing the purchase of foreign built ships would offer a final rem- 
edy. In government statistics it is estimated that the carrying 
of our foreign commerce costs the people of the United States 
annually $250,000,000, and that less than fifteen per cent of that 
sum is earned by American vessels. Here, if it were possible to 
aggregate that great sum, now really lost to us, all the ships nec- 
essary for the whole of our foreign commerce could in a short 
time be built. 

It may be objected that this proposed measure is nothing but 
free trade in disguise. The same objection was offered to the 
reciprocity scheme of Secretary Blaine. The free trader would 
not object to the measure, but would hardly be satisfied with it. 
It falls far short of free trade. It is limited by the ship- 
building desire and capacity of this country. It is limited by 
the amount of the agricultural surplus, and also by the demand 
of a foreign market for that surplus. No doubt for a few years 
under the stimulus of such a measure our agricultural surplus 
would increase, but as our population enlarges, and the home 
demand becomes greater, the surplus wound gradually decline. 
It has been predicted that not a bushel of wheat will be ex- 
ported from this country in less than twenty years. 

A. C. Houston. 








CRANKS. 


BY EDWARD ROLLIN GREGG, M.D. 


I. 


HE assassination of Mayor Harrison of Chicago has again 
brought before the public the subject of ‘‘cranks,’’ and 
has shown the necessity for proper legislation to restrain them. 
In all parts of the country many prominent men are receiving 
threats and letters from ‘‘cranks.’”? Some of the letters are 
simply annoying requests, others are threatening. Most of 
these threats are allowed to pass unnoticed because they are 
offered by lunatics. If the same threats were made by a sane 
but desperate man, they would quickly be investigated. If so 
with these threats, why not with those of an insane man, who is 
more dangerous ? 

All maniacs who manifest a homicidal tendency should be 
under observation just as much as a suspected criminal, and 
every one known or suspected to have this tendency should be 
reported to officials having power to investigate such cases. 

Men like this Prendergast, whose minds revert to certain de- 
lusions, usually in regard to themselves, are called monomaniacs, 
and they should not be encouraged in any way in their fancies. 
For the non-realization of their fixed delusions may create a 
wild desire to do bodily harm. Such delusions are the product 
of a diseased brain, or originate in some impression made upon 
the mind, perhaps from reading some inflammatory literature, 
perhaps from listening to anarchistic orators. The people indi- 
vidually can do much to stamp out the delusions of these men in 
their beginning, by gently but firmly repeating to them the im- 
possibility of realizing their false hopes, and thus create a 
stronger counter-impression in their minds, which may overcome 
the original one. 
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Dangerous “‘cranks”’ should not be thrown into a prison of 
convicts, for it often would aggravate their condition and cause 
them to more firmly believe in their delusions. What they do 
need is comfortable quarters, and as much moral treatment as 
medicinal. 

As concerns the public, cranks could be divided into three 
classes : First, cranks who are always dangerous ; second, cranks 
who might easily become dangerous ; third; cranks who would 
never become dangerous. The last class interests us but little. 

For the control of these treacherous persons, a board, com- 
posed of physicians who are specialists on insanity, should be 
appointed in every community to examine all cases reported to 
them, and they should decide to which of the above classes each 
belongs. 

Those found to come under the first class should be confined 
in proper institutions, those in the second class should be under 
surveillance and examined from time to time, and the progress 
of each case kept on record. Those in the third class would, of 
course, be discharged and allowed their usual freedom. 

I think an examination of suspicious lunatics should even be 
solicited by friends or relatives, as it not only is for the public 
welfare, but might even be for the safety of the family or associ- 
ates. No rational objection could be made to the examination of 

such insane people, for it is done in the delicate way necessitated 
by the peculiar condition of mind of such cases. 

It is certain that some efficacious measure must soon be adopted 
to control cranks, or not only will they continue to assassinate, 
but men will never feel safe when in a position of prominence. 

EDWARD ROLLIN GREGG, M.D. 


























Il. 


The modern crank seems to be a most unfortunate person 
whether viewed in his individual capacity or in his relations to 
the public. Too much of a fool to be called sane, he does not 
receive the same credit for his good endeavors that is accorded 
the well-balanced man; and too sane to be called a lunatic, he is 
not granted that freedom from responsibility for his evil deeds 
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that is allowed those who are so far beyond the uncertain border 
line between sanity and insanity as to be humanely classed as ir- 
responsible. 

Mental physiologists, of course, class all deviations from the 
normal mental state as insanity in some degree, but the public 
still persists in classifying those whose hallucination is in a 
single direction and not too far wrong as ‘‘cranks’’ within the 
pale of mental responsibility. 

Public attention has been called to the danger from this class 
of citizens more forcibly by the assassination of Mayor Harrison 
of Chicago than at any time since President Garfield was shot 
down by the crazy Guiteau. 

Without attempting to discuss the causes that tend to develop 
cranks or propose legal measures that might be taken as a pro- 
tection against them, the object of this short papér is simply to 
suggest an idea that, if put into practice, might at least dis- 
courage cranks in their murderous attacks on prominent men. 

Anyone who has ordinarily good faculties of observation will 
agree that the average man is more or less inspired with the 
desire of making a show and attracting attention. We see 
minor instances of this in dress, building and furnishing houses, 
in the personal column of the newspaper, and so on. The 
number of those who constantly spend time and money in order 
to gain a share of public attention is very large. The county 
histories that. have been prepared of most of the older counties 
of the country afford a good illustration. Most of them con- 
tain page after page of cuts of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones, and other Misters and Mistresses, with a family his- 
tory—all of which cost many a weary day’s labor. In homes 
where the tax collector has been obliged to go often enough to 
earn, not only his percentage, but the whole amount he was try- 
ing to collect ; where never a dollar has been given to charity’s 
cause, the county history man has found it an easy matter to 
collect from $50 to $150 for gratifying this desire born of vanity. 

We see this desire for ‘“‘glory’’ manifested in a still stronger 
. degree in nearly every newspaper, aS we gaze on the classic 
features of some college professor, minister, or chief of police, 
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who describes for the benefit of humanity his experience with 
somebody’s liver pills, celery compound, or kidney cure. 

A still different manifestation of the same desire for public 
notice is that which induces a man to pay from $50,000 to $100, - 
000 for a six year term of office at a salary of $5,000 a year. 

Men go over Niagara’s abyss, jump from dizzy heights to what 
is likely to prove certain death all for the sake of being adver- 
tised as—fools. 

It is this same line of notoriety that leads the tinsel bedecked 
general to rush in where angels never tread and risk his life in 
front of entrenched enemies in the hope of having his name em- 
blazoned on history’s page as a hero. It is true he may be im- 
bued to some degree with that peculiar and common kind of 
patriotism that leads men under the plea of duty to kill their fel- 
lows and claim glory for it, but this in the light of a true civili- 
zation will not be placed on a much higher plane than the hor- 
rible delusion that led Guiteau to slay a nation’s ruler and 
sacrifice himself -for what he in his crazy mind thought was his 
duty to party and country. 

Though most men are influenced by this love of attention. 
None but a crank is likely to commit a crime for the sake of se- 
curing it. Those cranks from whom public men have most to 
fear are as a rule inordinately vain, and as they do not have the 
means to buy notoriety nor the ability to achieve it legitimately 
they, regardless of consequences, are likely to resort to that 
method which they feel sure will give them the coveted noto- 
riety, even if it is of a notorious kind, thus proving the truth 
of the couplet, 

What rage for fame attends both great and small 
Better be d——d than mentioned not at all. 

It is said that in China men can be found willing to die for the 
glory of having a grand funeral pageant, and some cranks seem 
willing to risk their lives which are, perhaps, hardly worth the 
living, to create a national sensation and have their names, pic- 
tures, and histories laid before millions of readers day after 
day. 

It is not unlikely that John Wilkes Booth, who is regarded as 
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less of a crank than most assassinators of public men, was led 
to commit his murderous deed largely for the desire of the no- 
toriety that would follow. His tragic sic semper tyrannis indi- 
cates that he was playing a desperate game for as much notoriety 
as he could get out of it. 

Now as to the promised suggestion. Newspapers should cease 
their abuse and vilification of public men, and they should cease 
giving names and details concerning cranks who attempt to as- 
sassinate public men. Ido not have the faintest idea that the 
suggestion will receive any attention but that neither detracts 
from nor adds to its value. 

The press must share largely in the responsibility for the deeds 
of such cranks as Guiteau and Prendergast. The tone of the 
American press toward its public men is shameful, indecent, 
outrageous. From the little attacks made upon Garfield, not 
only by his political opponents, but by disappointed office 
seekers of his own party, a more sound mind than Guiteau’s 
would have been led to think it a patriotic duty to rid the coun- 
try of his presence. It was this incendiary talk that fired the 
crazy brain of the crank to shoot him down under the idea of 
doing his duty and expecting as a reward a high office from 
those who were put into power by his act. 

If a small part of the charges made against Carter Harrison 


when he was a candidate for the Mayoralty of Chicago were be- . 


lieved it is a wonder that some one had not long before consid- 
ered it a religious duty to remove him from this earthly sphere. 
Scarcely can a man offer himself for an office of any prom- 
inence without being held up as a villain unfit either for public 
place or private station. It was this abuse of H. C. Frick asa 
capitalist and employer of labor that led the crank Berkman to 
attempt to take his life. 

The press must share the responsibility on the score, too, of 
giving undue prominence to the acts of assassins and thus give 
them the notoriety they seek. Surely no sensible person con- 
siders it necessary to know all the details of the acts of a crank. 
It is difficult to understand why anyone should have any anxiety 
to know even the name of such acreature. If all the personal 
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information conveyed to the public of such men when they be- 
come violators of law would be that the act was done by a fool 
or a villain it would no doubt tend greatly to discourage a very 
common class of cranks in their evil purposes. We certainly 
would be safer from cranks if newspapers in all such cases would 
4 adopt the example of the French historian, Guizot, who, in 

speaking of the murderer who took the life of France’s beloved 
king, Henry IV, simply said ‘‘ he was stabbed by an abominable 
assassin.’’ 
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AMONG THE BOOKS. 


The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. Part I. 
Chicago and San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. Price, 
$1.00 per part. 


‘‘The Book of the Fair” is intended to give a full description, 
finely illustrated, of the recent Columbian Exposition. No 
more competent man than Mr. Bancroft could have undertaken 
the work, and the public expects much in ‘“‘The Book of the 
Fair.” Judging from Part I., it will fully meet all reasonable 
expectations. The illustrations are excellent, while the paper 

‘and presswork are simply unexcelled. A brief but interesting 
description is given of former international expositions, valuable 
for the purpose of comparison, even if for nothing else. 

The work will consist of twenty-five parts of forty pages each, 
making when completed a volume of one thousand pages. The 
size of the page is twelve by sixteen inches, and the entire work 
will contain over two thousand illustrations, many of them full 
page plates. It will be issued at the rate of two parts ‘per 
month until completed. 
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The Rosenthal Method of Practical Linguistry. By Prof. Charles 
S. Rosenthal. In ten parts. 416 pages. Chicago: Polyglot 
Book Company. Price, each language complete, $5.00. 


The ten parts before us are devoted to the German language, 
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though a like number of parts are prepared each for the French 
and the Spanish. Prof. Rosenthal is the author of the well-known 
Meisterschaft system of acquiring a practical use of the modern 
languages, and he claims to have profited by his experience so 
as to greatly improve on his former system—the Meisterschaft. 
He maintains that no one has ever mastered a language in its 
entirety and hence he makes a division into the language of 
literature and the language of everyday life. He insists and 
with good reason, too, that in the study of French or German 
we should first acquire a practical working knowledge of these 
languages before entering upon the study of classical literature. 

The steps in this new method are very gradual, and the indus- 
trious student who once gets a start in pronunciation should be 
able to converse fairly well by the time he completes this course, 
and he should be able to complete it within a year by studying 
simply during spare moments. Almost any young man or 
woman has wasted enough time on reaching twenty-one years of 
age to have acquired a fair knowledge of two or three foreign 
languages if it had been intelligently directed. 





References For Literary Workers. By Henry Matson. 8vo, 
cloth, 582 pages, Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co. Price $2.50. 
The aim and scope of this helpful book are not clearly indi- 

cated by its title from which one might infer that the references 
are such as may be found in a cyclopedia or handbook of liter- 
ary curiosities. It is a reference book in the strictest sense as its 
principal purpose is to refer and not give the information to 
which reference is made. 

Three hundred and twenty-four topics are given, relating to a 
great variety of questions concerning all peoples and all periods. 
Each topic is followed by a concise though brief discussion in an 
impartial spirit, and then reference is made to various authori- 
ties such as cyclopedias, magazine articles and other works 
where those who are interested may find a full discussion on one 
or both sides of the question. 

The plan can be better illustrated, perhaps, by taking an ex- 
ample from the book. Under the term “ Jury”’ we find the fol- 
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lowing questions: 1. Do the advantages of the jury system 
outweigh its evils? 2. Is the jury system worthy of being re- 
tained? 3. Should a three fourths majority be sufficient for a 
decision by the jury? The questions are followed by a brief dis- 
cussion as to the advantages and disadvantages of the jury system 
without any statement of opinion as to whether it should be 
abolished or retained. Then follow twenty-six references to 
books, magazines, and papers where the subject is discussed pro 
and con. 

In addition to these 324 topics, followed by discussion and ref- 
erences, there are 287 good topics for discussion given without 
comment or reference. The book will be a most welcome one to 
all who write or speak, and particularly valuable to debating 
societies, both as an aid in getting suitable questions for discus- 
sion and showing where information may be found concerning 
them. 


The Principles of Ethics. By Borden P. Bowne. 8vo, cloth, 309 
pages. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price $1.75. 

The author of this book fills the chair of philosoply in Boston 
University, and has written several books on subjects kindred to 
that discussed in this volume. 

One feature that distinguishes this book from many of its class 
is that the author places a higher value on morality for what it 
is worth in this life, without speculating or moralizing as to 
whether the lack of it will cause us trouble in the life that may 
be beyond. He does not predicate his system of ethics on a be- 
lief in God and a future life, though he believes that the con- 
tinuity of life is necessary to give meaning to life. He insists 
that the aim of conduct is not abstract virtue, but fullness and 
richness of life; that life itself is the field of morals and the 
realization of ideal life the aim of morality. Faithfulness in the 
actual relations of family, neighbor, and citizen seems to be his 
conception of an ideal life. 

He says: ‘*‘ Whenever any two persons meet anywhere in ex- 
istence they owe each other good-will. It is indeed possible that 
if there were supposed to be no justice in the heavens, no 
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throne of righteousness, and no doom for iniquity and oppres- 
sion these duties would be largely disregarded ; but none the less 
would they be duties which ought to be recognized and per- 
formed.”’ 

Regarding the part of the will in a system of ethics, our 
author differs from Schliermacher who asserts that we should not 
think differently whether or not we have freedom of will ; that 
the bad is bad by necessity just as the ugly from necessity is 
still ugly. Prof. Bowne rather agrees with Kant that freedom of 
will is a necessary factor in a system of ethics, and especially in 
a system that sets forth precepts which to obey is regarded as 
merit and to disobey counted as sin. He argues that if man be 
simply an automaton we might as properly speak of the conduct 
of the wind as of human conduct. 

The first third of the book is rather dry reading, but the re- 
maining two thirds are interesting enough to more than make 
up for the deficiency. The chapters, ‘‘ Development in Morals,’’ 
‘Ethics of the Individual,’ and ‘‘ Ethics of Society,’’ are par- 
ticularly able and interesting, and indicate the fairness, liber- 
ality, and ability that the author has brought to bear upon the 
subject. 

It would be an inexcusable oversight on the part of the 
reader not to notice the typographical excellence and beauty of 
the book. The paper, type, and presswork are of the highest 
order. 


Donald Marcy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 12mo, pp 242. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This is a story of college life with enough of the tender pas- 
sion interwoven to add to the interest. Like all of Mrs. Phelps’ 
writings, the moral tone is good, and the volume is a very ap- 
propriate one to place in the hands of young people. Donald 
Marcy, the hero, and Fay Fleet, the heroine, are characters, very 
like those that may be found in real life. 


The Well-Dressed Woman. By Helen Gilbert Ecol. 8vo, pp 262. 
New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 


Everybody likes to see a well-dressed woman, though there is 
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a great difference as to what constitutes such a creature. There 
are two things to be observed in dress, namely : appearance and 
comfort, and unfortunately up to the present writing the great 
majority of women think infinitely more of the former than of 
the latter. The aim of this book is to teach that no woman is 
well dressed who is not comfortably dressed, and while the 
author has made out her case it is safe to say that the great ma- 
jority of her sisters will go right on wearing tight collars, tight 
garters, tight corsets, tight shoes, and long skirts for at least a 
generation or two to come. Fashion rules with tyrannic sway 
over judgment and taste, and there seems to be no style of gar- 
ment that she cannot induce her votaries to endure, regardless 
of appearance, expense, or comfort. 

Dress reform, like all reforms, is of slow growth, but its de- 
termined advocates, conscious that they are interested in a good 
cause, keep right on in their work, and they have reason to be- 
lieve that in time they will persuade men and women to use 
their sense in matters of dress as in other things. This book is 
worthy of a reading in every family, no matter whether the 


. Treader may be classed as a dress-reformer or not, for it contains 


a vast deal of information that is well to know. It contains a 
large number of illustrations, some of which are more forceful 
than graceful, but many of which show off the different styles of 
dress advocated by the reformers to good advantage. 
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